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Wuize the wars were pending between 
Charles Emperor of Spain and Francis 
King of France, the inhabitants of the 
city of Milan were in great anxiety for 
the result; and even the great Duke 
himself, Ludovico Sforza, a man whose 
lofty, ardent mind was scarcely to be 
moved, looked sad and thoughtful. In- 
deed his present situation was one of 
great danger ; and the existing contests 
between Charles and Francis excited 
much interest among the Italian princes, 
all of whom had been solicited, by one or 
the other, to arm in their defence. 
Sforza, a prince of great power and high 
character, was more particularly solicit- 
ed by both the "kings to lend his aid; 
with an assurance at the same time that 
whichever cause hie should espouse, the 
other ever afterwards must be considered 
as a determined é¢nemy. Sforza, aware 
of the hazard, would willingly have been 
spared the task of arming in either cause ; 
but being called upon, did not hesitate a 
momentin his choice. The king of 
France was his friend; he 
loved him: the pride of Spain and the 
insolence of the emperor were, on the 
contrary, hateful to him-—he therefore 
took part with France. 

The armies were numerous and va- 
liant, the fiery spirited and aspiring youth 
of either country were assembled, and 
the fate of Milan hung on the issue of the 
battle. Should Spain prove victorious 
Milan was lost, never perhaps to be re- 
deemed ; the riches of the duke were 
powerful temptations to plunder, and the 
resentment of Charles for his refusal of 
assistance could not permit him to hope 
for any thing less than a scene of blood- 
shedy with the surrender of himself (if 
alive) and all his nobles. One universal 
gloom therefore pervaded the city and 
the court ; when, ona sudden, public re- 
joicing, mirth, and festivities were order- 
ed, and a countenance of sorrow was for- 
bidden : the cause of these rejoicings, at 
a moment of such peril to the state, ori- 
ginated in the birth-day of the duchess, 
which was ever kept with great splendour. 
‘he duke was a warrior, a statesman, and 
an arbitrary prince; yet, as a lover, he 
exceeded all which could be recorded of 
fabled heroes or Arcadian swains. Mar- 
celia, his beauteous duchess, possessed 
his heart so entirely that his love was a 
sort of frenzy, almost too violent to be 
productive of happiness. Even in the 
midst of his agonizing anxiety, whilst the 
fate of his kingdom was pending, he 
could not endure the thought of his loved 
Marcelia being abridged of the accustom- 
ed yearly homage: stifling therefore 
every anxiety, he gave orders for splen- 
dour even beyond what had ever been 
before witnessed ; and in his robes of 
majesty, surrounded by his court. the 
drums and trumpets echoing to the very 
heavens, he had already seated himself 
on his throne, Marcelia by his side, pour- 
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and admiration, which she received with 
a blushing grace that enhanced her 
beauties. Short, however, was the pe- 
riod of transport: messengers of ill news 
appeared; and one brought werd that a 
bold defiance delivered by the herald of 
the emperor had been cheerfully receiv- 
ed by the French king, the armies being 
ready to engage, when this messenger 
was dispatched from Pavia by Gaspere, 
one of Sforza’s generals. Lost in thought, 
trembling on the brink of fate, none dar- 
ed address him, none save Marcelia : her 
sweet plaintive voice stole upon his ear; 
when dashing the letter from him he 
caught her in his enraptured arms, and 
bid defiance to fortune. Again the trum- 
pet sounded, again the mirth and revelry 
began. Another messenger was an- 
nounced ; Sforza forbad his approach till 
Marcelia urged him to receive the news, 
as perchance it might be good ; her voice 
was law, and the courier was admitted : 
a fatal messenger: he brought the news 
that all was lost—Spain was victorious. 
Every sound of mirth immediately 
ceased, pleasure was at an end ; all were 
dismissed from Sforza’s presence, all but 
Marcelia: be caught her hands, and gaz- 
ed on her with terrific earnestness. 
**Why do you gaze thus earnestly upon 
me, dear my Lord? what is it that you 
fear? where now is Sforza’s wonted con- 
stancy of soul, that braved all dangers 
with undaunted courage ? speak, Sforza, 
let Marcelia share thy sorrow! love, 


'y (counsel, duty, service may flew from me, 


but not danger!’’ ‘* Oh, loved Marcelia, 
it is for thee I feel! for thee I am a 
coward ; for myself | could endure the 
worst extremes of fate, and never shrink; 
poverty, shame, disgrace, nay even the 
galling chains of servitude, should not 
subdue the daring soul of Sforza: but 
thee, Marcelia! thee, on whom my soul 
so fondly dotes, to behold thee torn from 
me, doomed to suffer pain and torment, 
perhaps the spoil of some unfeeling con- 
queror! ah, let not my thoughts glance 
that way, or my brain will lose its power, 
and I shall run mad at once !’’ Marcelia, 
with winning tenderness, endeavoured to 
sooth his tortured mind, assured him of 
never-changing love, and that she would 
encounter death in all its most dreadful 
horrid shapes, rather than own another 
lord. Sforza wept on her neck, and 
prayed the heavens to reward her truth 
and ever-during constancy. 

The Marquis Pescara was now an- 
nounced, who came to visit Sforza on 
business which would not admit delay, 
and immediately obtained an audience. 
Pescara, though in the service of the 
emperor of Spain, was yet the frm and 
faithful friend of Sforza, and came in 
honest love to point a means by which 
the duke might save his subjects and him- 
self; but still with honour. To hold out 
against the victorious Charles, with any 
chance of success, would be impossible : 
a voluntary surrender of himself there- 
fore would prevent hostilities, and it was 
only doing of his own accord, what per- 
force ere long he must of necessity un- 
dertake. 

Great and exalted minds lighten mis- 
fortunes by boldly daring to meet rather 
than tamely await their arrival. Sforza 
perceived at a single glance the propriety 


to humble himself before his proud con- 





ing forth his vows of never-ceasing love 





of Pescara’s advice, and thought it nobler} 


from flames, and his subjects from slaugh- 
ter, than wait till ruin and devastation 
should come upon them without the 
chance of refuge ; he therefore promised 
in a few hours to be prepared for return-} 
ing to Pavia with Pescara. 

When left alone, Sforza’s mind was 
involved in anxiety, uncertain what might 
be the effect of his voluntary submission 
to Charles: and the fate of Marcelia 
(should the emperor refuse his conces- 
sions,) hung upon his soul like a blight 
that withered up his feelings. At length 
a horrid determination was the result of 
his reflections, and he summoned his 
friend and counsellor to receive his direc- 
tions and execute the dreadful mandate. 

Francisco, husband of Mariana, the 
duke’s only sister, was principal officer 
of state, loved, honoured, and trusted 
beyond all others ; he was therefore ap- 
pointed by Sforza to undertake the per- 
formance of the deed he had just meditat- 
ed. It was long ere Sforza could de- 
clare his wishes, and he required Fran- 
cisco to bind himself by oath, to perform 
whatever he should require. Francisco 
did not hesitate, being assured that the 
duke would require no action which 
could be accompanied by dishonour ; but 
Sforza, bidding him not to be deceived by 
any delusions of his own partial ‘fancy, 
told him the deed he required him to un- 
dertake was a deed of horror, one for 
which bis name would be execrated by 
all posterity, the gates of heaven be for 
‘eitaeeds i him, and. for which: 
even the fiends of hell would think bim 
too monstrous to gain admission amongst 
them. Francisco was shaken; yet he 
took the oath and promised its fulfilment. 

Sforza then informed him that such was 
his love, his idolatry of his wife, he could 
not bear the thought of her becoming the 
property of another ; he could not endure 
that her hand should be grasped by any 
but his own, that an eye of admiration 
should be bent upon her, or that she 
should even live after his death: if then 
he should miscarry in his present embassy 
to the emperor, and such was the nature 
of it, ‘*that it was all the world to a ci- 
pher—he never would return with ho- 
nour ;” and should he not return, he 
then demanded the murder of Marcelia 
by Francisco’s hand ere one single hour 
was passed after the news of his captivity. 
Francisco, horror-struck at this proposal, 
hung back: Sforza, still urged him on, 
declariug there could be no heaven with- 
out Marcelia, nor any hell where she 
resided ; and swore, if he shrunk from 
the performance of the deed which he 
had bound himself by oath to execute, 
that moment should be his last. Francis- 
co again pledged himself; but upon con- 
dition that Sforza would give him a writ» 
ten order for the purpose, so that he 
might be justified in the horrid deed, 
when it should come to the world’s 
knowledge. Sforza drew up the paper 
and, this awful preparation made, took a 
tender, but agonizing farewell of Marce- 
lia ; after which, without acquainting any 
of his courtiers with the cause of his so 
sudden journey, he accompanied the 
Marquis Pescara, without retinue or at- 
tendance, to the emperor’s court. 

The soldiers of Spain, flushed with 
conquest, were looking forward to the 
plunder of Milan as the rich reward of 
their late toils; considering it as a cer- 





queror with the hope of saving his city 
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strong and well gaarded, yet could not 
possibly sustain a siege against tne 

nish army ; and the pride and lofty char- 
jacter of Ludovico Sforza convinced them 
no capitulation could be accepted by him. 
Hernando, Medina, and Alphonzo were 
deliberating on the mode of attack, and 
the extent of spoil, and planning out their 
several shares of booty ; when they were 
struck with amazement to learn that the 
duke of Milan was now arrived, and soli- 
cited an interview with the emperor. 
Charles himself was lost in astonishment : 
the powerful duke of Milan, the right 
hand of the French, he who when sued 
to had rejected their offered amity ; and 
he of all others, he to come and seek for 
favour, and kneel for mercy—it was 
most incredible. 

Hernando and his associates were © 
alarmed at this intelligence ; and, fearful 
of losing their promised harvest, urged 
the emperor not to compromise with the 
duke, nor by a feigned submission on his 
part, be cheated of a just revenge ; the 
sack of Milan alone would pay the army 
and defray much of the expense of the 
late weeliee. Charles cut short his 
arguments, inferming him proudly, that 
he knew what to grant or what deny, and 
commanded that Sforza (strongly guard- 
ed, to prove the extent of his displea- 
sure,) should appear before him imme- 
diately. Hernando, enraged, pictured to 
himself the purport of this visit of the 
duke ; he expected to see him inade- 
jected habit, with an humble countenance 
and suppliant manner ; a rope round his 
neck, as the badge of servility; kneelin 
before the throne of the»emperor, 
pointing out with persuasive meekness 
the glorious privilege of possesing power 
without using it, to speak of ite being 
more honour to make a king than kill one, 
and thus by abject flattery impose upon 
the nature and credulity of the emperor, 
obtain a pardon, and rob them of their 
right of plunder: the appearance of the | 
duke, however, speedily put to silence 
these contemptuous opinions of Hernan- 
do. 

The noble Sforza advanced with a firm 
and commanding step, a bold and open 
eye, a serene yet determinate counte- 
nance, attired in his robes of staté, his 
crown upon his head, and the sword of 
regal power girt on his side; so that 
Charles, who had seated himself on his 
throne resolved to receive him with 
every mark of proud superiority, uncon- 
sciously arose as he advanced, and bowed 
with the most profound respect: Sforza 
returned his salutations with grace and 
dignity, and thus addressed him—** Do 
not imagine, emperor, that | am come to 
fawn upon thy fortune, or to implore thy 
mercy, or to deny that I have been thy 
deadly enemy, one who has sought to 
ruin thee and thy estates ; or to acknow- 
ledge less of love than that which I have 
ever borne to the king of France thine 
enemy. Admitting then my love for him 
and hate of thee as the primal causes of 
my actions, it remains ‘for me to tell why 
I have stood affected thus. The Frenci: 
king was my friend; 1 loved him, and 
must speak his praise a3 loudly, now he 
is subdued, as when he was thy equal ; in 
my extremest need |! ever found him 
faithful and liberal ; my hopes, when at 
the lowest, were ever raised agai 


him ; he was as my good angel, to guard 





tain event: the city of Milan, though 


and preserve me from all r; itis 












manded gratitude and gratitude inme prov. 
ed love, the love | glory in, even though it 
be the signal of my fallen fortunes. Ifgrati- 
tude for favours past, if not to leave a faith- 
ful friend to buffet with the storms of fate, 
when the sting of dire misfortune most 
needs our tenderness, if these be crimes 
among you Spaniards, Sforza owns that 
he is guilty, and, brings his head to pay 
the forfeit. Nor come | as a slave to 
keel and pray for remission ; | would 
not shame thy conquest by the meanness 
of thy captive’s conduct ; | never feare:| 
to die more than | wished to live. If, 
therefore, my fidelity to France can make 
me worthy of thy future favour, the crown 
which now unbinding from my brow | 
place as hostage in your hands, you 
may restore, and furthermore instruct 
me in your wishes: the charges of 
the war | will defray, will freely bring 
you that—which cannot without hazard 
and bloodshed be obtained. 1! will pre- 
vent the cries of murdered infants, of 
shrieking matrons, and of violated maids, 
which in a city sacked call on the hea- 
vens for vengeance ; | will reward your 
captains and your soldiers too, those who 
in the late battle have done best service. 
1 have spoken, sir, and now await your 
answer: but | shall receive it without 
dismay: as in the prosperous hour my 
veins did never swell with pride, so nei- 
ther shrink they now with fear. Know, | 
sir, that Sforza stands prepared to en-| 
counter either good or evil fortune.” 
Sforza bowed -his head, while a uni- 
versal silence for some moments pre- 
vailed ; the captains, whose thoughts bad 
been bert on spoil, now wavered ; even 
Hernando himself was charmed, and own- 
ed to his fellows over his wine, that he 
could not but love the gallant duke, and 
would willingly give three quarters of his 
share in the promised spoil to save him., 
Charles was enraptured; he descended 
from his throne, replaced the crown 
upon his head, then swearing for ever to 
defend him in his rights"s duke of Milan, 
embraced him, and pledged his future 
friendship. He further left it to his own 
disposal, either to reward the several 
commanders or not, as his generosity 
should dictate, requesting all former hate 
might be henceforward buried, and that 
they might ever remain as friends and 
brothers. This important business thus 
peaceably ended, Sforza hastened back 
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affections of her husband, and loathed her 
for that beauty so much admired, and the 
adulations paid to her by all the court. 
Marcelia’s deportment was dignified : 
conscious of her own worth and of Sforza’s 
attachment, she bore herself with majesty 
yet not with insolence ; but from Isabella 
and Marianna she received so many 
marks of pride and hatred that she was 
compelled, for her own sake, to treat 
them with a degree of offended reserve, 
which they (not considering their own 
improper conduct was the occasion) 
called arrogance. Still she forbore all 
complaint to Sforza, well aware his re- 
sentment. would know no bounds; and 
she endured their frequent insults in 
secret : but these were a weight on her 
wind which in a great degree disturbed 
her happivess. 

On the departure of Sforza she was 
left st their mercy ; afflicted at this her 
first separation, and dreading the event of 
his visit, she divested herself of all her 
costly robes, and clad in the most simple 
attire, shut herself in her own apartment, 
spending her hours in prayers and sup- 
plications for her beloved Sforza’s safety. 
Marianna, on the contrary, was all mirth 
and gaiety, and, regardless of the impend- 
ing danger, assumed a levity the most 
indecorous and unbecoming. Reselved 
to insult the “ pretty minion of her bro- 
ther,” she engaged musicians to play and 
dance under her windows, to disturb her 
devotions, and when Marcelia expressed 
her displeasure and bade them depart, 
Marianna and Isabella, by treating her with 
the utmost insolence, excited her indig- 
nation. In the midst of the altercation, 
Francisco entered, and taking upon hin- 
self supreme authority in the absence of 
the duke, ordered Isabella and Marianna 
into confinement, and the offending musi- 
cians, led by Graccho, a creature of 
Marianna’s, to be imprisoned and whip- 
ped; and so bountifully did Graccho’s 
jailer fill his office, that the number of 
lashes were limited to the number of 
pieces drawn from his purse to purchase 


sensibili- 
ty ; the more so, he dared not.call assist- 
ance, lest on her recovery she should 
betray the cause of her illness. On re- 
viving she wept in bitterness and sorrow 
at the guilt and falsehood of Sforza, and 
his cruel requital of her pure and ardent 
love ; but repulsed Francisco, and treated 
him with the utmost scorn ; till he, en- 
raged, bade her remember her life wa 
in his power, and beware how she in- 
censed him. She then set him at defi- 
ance, daring him to perform his utmost 
against her ; and he had the mortification 
to find his schemes defeated, without the 
least prospect of advantage. His fears 
were still further excited on learning, 
from his secret emissaries, that Sforza’s 
return might be hourly expected. He 
flew instantly te the chambers of the 
duchess, and bribed her attendant to give 
him admission; he was received with 
contemptuous reserve, but his tears, his 
self-reproaches and assumed penitence so 
far wrought upon her gentle nature as to 
obtain his pardon, and a promise of secre- 
cy; and he then owned his injustice to- 
wards Sforza in accusing him of hatred, 
when in fact, the order of her death 
proceeded from an excess of love, so 
great that he could not endure the 
thought of her outliving him, even for a 
single hour. Marcelia’s mind was releas- 
ed from the dreadful idea of Sforza’s ha- 
tred and duplicity, yet she felt hurt at the 
selfishness. of his attachment in dooming 
her to deaih in the event of his own dis- 
solution, and wounded at the idea of 
his supposing she ever could or would 
love another, should she have the afflic- 
tion of losing him; her resentment was 
softened, but not subdued, and she reso}- 
ved to punish him by bearing herself 
with coldness and reserve on his return. 
Sforza, on his arrival, rushed to meet 
her with all the ardour and impetuosity 
of the most extravagant love ; that ardour 
heightened by the delightful idea of im- 
parting to her the news of safety, and 
that he had no longer any apprehension 
for her: but his impetuosity was checked 
by the coldness of her manner; and 





lenity: whilst, to increase his mortifica- 
tion, his disgrace was witnessed by Tibe- 
rio and Stephano, whom he bad often 
spoken to with rudeness, and, encouraged 
by his mistress, had even presumed to 
treat with disdain ; they were gratified by 
his disgrace, and Graccho, enraged, se- 





to Milan. Pescara was desirous of his 
stay, as being a measure conducive to 
his interest, but Sforza excused himself: 
** Pescara,” he said, 


to thyself of all men, 

I will confess my weekness ; though my state 
And crown’s restored me, though pe in grace, 
And that a little stay might be a step 

To greater honours, | must hence. Alas, 

I live not here; my wife, my wife, Pescara, 
Being absent, 1 am dead, Prithee excuse, [ness ; 
And do not chide, for friendship’s Sake, my fond- 
But ride along with me: I'll give you reasons, 
And strong ones to plead for me, 

7 * . * * + 


Farewell to grief, | am stored with 
Two blessings most desired in human life, 
A constant friend, au unsuspected wife. 


While Sforza was thus employed at 
Pavia, scenes of a far different nature 
were passing at Milan. Jealousy, the 
vice of courts, held its due influence in 
the court of Sforza. Francisco, who had 
been raised by his royal master’s favour 
much above his hopes, and who bore his 
honours with somewhat less humility 
than his enemies thought good, was an 
object of jealousy and hatred to many of 
the courtiers, and especially to Tiberio 
and Stephano, who, having a strong sus- 

icion of the cause of Francisco’s favour, 
Peld him in light esteem, thinking them- 
selves more worthy of Sforza’s confi- 
dence and favour than the man thus 
honoured : but the worst jealousy, and 
that which possessed the most power of 
working mischief, was that of Isabella and 
Marianna, the mother and sister of Sfor-| 
za, toward Marcelia ; neither !sabella or 
Marianna lost power or rank by the 





cretly resolved to avenge himself on 
some one or other. Marcelia, though 
justly incensed, yet by no means wishing 
that any indignity should on her account 
be offered to the mother and sister of 
her husband, requested their . liberty 
might not be abridged ; but they disdain- 
ed to be obliged by her, and proceeded 
to the chambers appointed for their con- 
finement. 

Marcelia expressed her warm acknow- 
ledgments to Francisco for his protection, 
while he, in return, expressed bis admir- 
ation and esteem of her. Supposing the 
animation of his language to proceed 
from his regard to Sforza, she was not at 
first alarmed ; but it could not be possible 
long to misunderstand his meaning : he de- 
clared his passion for her in the most 
unequivocal terms, and advanced as his 
excuse, the secret hatred which the duke 
entertained towards her. Marcelia re- 
sented with great asperity the presump- 
tion of Francisco’s hopes, and the insult 
offered to her virtue; but his treache- 
rous abuse of his master enraged her 
beyond all endurance : while he, to con- 
vince her of the truth of his assertion, 
presented her the paper, in which Sfor- 
za_had given orders for her murder ; 
without any reason assigned, only con- 
taining an imperative mandate for the 
execution of the deed. It was his hand: 
Marcelia knew the characters too well to 
be deceived, and, overpowered by the 
sudden shock, sunk fainting on the floor. 
Francisco, who really felt some por- 
tion of the love he professed, was alarmed 








stopping sbort as he advanced towards 
iher, he gazed with astonishment—* Is 
this my welcome home?” he cried; 
‘*this the reception Marcelia offers to 
her Sforza?” **1 am most happy, sir,” 
she replied, ‘to witness your return in 
safety, but I will express my joy with 
modesty and duty, as may become a wife 
who lovesdiscreetly.” ‘* Gracious pow- 
ers!”? exclaimed the astonished duke ; 
*‘am | in a dream? can it.be Marcelia 
speaks ? and speaks to Sforza? modera- 
tion! Jove with moderation! my love to 
you exceeds all bounds ; come, come, no 
more of this; 1, bring you welcome 
tidings : but greet me, sweetest ; come, 
kiss me, love!”’ 

Marcelia advanced with 
serve, offered her cheek ; 
pressed her in his arms, she returned 
not the embrace. As water thrown on 
fire serves only to increase the blaze, so 
Sforza’s rage broke out. Was it for this 
he had hastened to his home? leaving 
half his task undone, he had scarcely 
allowed himself time for food, nor bent 
|his steps to any shrine to offer thanks for 
his safe return, so eager was he to behold 
his wife! and this the reception his ardent 
love had met? what now was life? a 
burden not to be endured. Marcelia’s 
coldness chilled him to the heart; yet, 
while it chilled, fired him into rage and 
indignation, and, with stern resentment, 
he commanded her to quit his presence. 

The rage of offended love is transient. 
Sforza’s anger soon abated ; all his glow- 
ing tenderness returned ; and he deputed 
various messengers to sue for pardon. 
Marcelia’s heart was sorrowful as his, but 
her pride, her delicacy, her love, had all 
been wounded, and she could not easily 
subdue her resentment. In the midst of 
Sforza’s anxiety, he was assailed on every 
side ; Stephano and Tiberio, on their 


an air of re- 
and, when he 
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“to ‘Marcelia : 





francisco was admitted to her presence, 
when their master was excluded. Grac- 
cho, tuo, had been hid behind a column 
when Francisco bribed Marcelia’s atten- 
dant to grant him admittance; he had 
conveyed the intelligence to the princes 
Marianna, and inflamed her jealousy to 
the utmost. Even Pescara was displeas- 
ed at Marcelia’s unexpected reception of 
Sforza, and lamented that a soul, lofty and 
noble as his, should be at once the slave 
and victim of a woman’s caprice. He 
spoke his sentiments, and Sforza bore his 
reproof, from the high value he put upon 
his friendship, and from a sense of his 
great obligations to him; but when Ste- 
phano and Tiberio presumed to give hints 
of their suspicions with regard to Fran- 
cisco, he spurned them from him with 
disdain. Isabella and Marianna came ; 
and, presuming on their affinity, speak 
without fear, openly accusing her of adul- 
tery: he charged them with meanness, 
with envy, and bade them quit his sight, 
declaring they had raised an eternal testi- 
mony to her honour : still he scorned to 
take their lives, for they were sacrifices 
too unworthy ; and told them to live, 
therefore till their own envy should 
destroy them. 

Fransisco now advanced and, with a 
rueful countenance, solicited a private 
audience. All immediately were dis- 
missed, Sforza eageily demanded the 
news he brought, and whether he came 
to say, that his sweet Marcelia relented. 
** Say on, my comfort,” said he, grasping 
his hand. Francisco, with well dissem- 
bled sorrow, replied,— 


Comfort ! no, your torment, 

For so my fate appoints me. 

That I alone, [you. 
Of all mankind, that stand most bound to love 
And study your content, should be appointed, 
Not by my will, but forced by cruel fate, 

To be your greatest evemy ! not to hold you 

In this amazement longer ; in a word, 

Your duchess love me ! 
* * * * 











*% * . 


And hence arose her late neglect of you ; 
I could not but in duty (though I know 
That the relation kills in you all hope 
Of peace hereafter, and in me *twill show 
Both base and poor to rise up her accuser) 
Freely discover it. 

gf 

Sforza stood like one transfixed : to all 
calumny he had turned an unbelieving 
ear ; but Francisco’s truth eould not be 
doubted ; and Francisco had pronounced 
her false. The very thought was mad- 
ness ; like a volcano his pent up rage 
broke out. He commanded Tiberio and 
Stephano to bring her to his presence ; 
and should she refuse, to drag her thi- 
ther without mercy ; to show her no 
respect, but treat her as a common slave. 
The astonished courtiers hastened to do 
his bidding, without daring to inquire the 
cause of this so sudden fury. Francisco 
begged to withdraw awhile, and suggest- 
ed to the duke, as a trial of the truth of 
his report, that he should inform the 
duchess of his death, and, by her lamenta- 
tions for his loss, she would prove the 
strength of her regard. 

Marcelia’s resentment was abating, and 
all her former love obtaining its influence 
over her mind, on the description of Sfor- 
za’s suffering and repentance by Tiberio 
and Stephano; but these tender feelings 
were put to flight, and a new specie’ of 
warfare took possession of her soul, on 
Francisco’s visit, when he informed her, 
that, at the instigation of his wife, Marian- 
na, Sforza had been inflamed to jealousy : 
all else appeared in Marcelia’s mind tri- 
fling, compared to this insult; and the 
pride of conscious virtue roused her to 
indignation. Could Sforza descend so far 
from his noble nature as stoop to suspi- 
cion ? could he, dared he suspect her, 
whose purity of love for him exceeded 
parallel ; whose conduct was so free from 
taint that malice itself conld not, with 
any plea of probability, advance aught to 
her prejudice ; and was this her reward ? 
Life was no longer to be desired. She 
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had lived to be suspected by Sforza, and 
it was a pang never to be removed. In 
the solitude of her chamber she was 
brooding over her sorrows, when Tiberio 
and Stephano brought the imperious mes- 
sage of their Lord, and, swelling with in~ 
dignation, she obeyed the rude summons; 
each fired with resentment, no explana- 
tion could take place. Siorza accused 
her of entertaining a passion for Francis- 
co, an accusation which she was too proud 
to refute ; and, when he informed her 
he had plunged his dagger to the heart of 
Francisco, Marcelia, shocked at the con- 
fession of so much passion and injustice 
on the part of Sforza, and at the idea 
that Francisco had fallen a victim for her, 
vehemently lamented his death—-the 
Duke, in his fury, stabbed her. 

Marceha fell to the ground, the blood 
gushing from her bosom ; and feeling her 
death certain, her resentment ceased, in 
the mournful anticipation of Sforza’s suf- 
ferings when he should learn that she was 
innocent : though now he was so strongly 
assured of her guilt, that he called in 
Francisco to confront her ; but Francisco 
was fled. For the first time an idea of 
treachery darted athwart the mind of 
Sforza ; he rushed to the bleeding Mar- 
celia, and raising her in his arms, called 
loudly for assistance. Alas! all heip was 
vain—Marcelia’s life-blood was stream- 
ing: with her dying breath she owned 
the attempt made upon her virtue by the 
vile Francisco; that her coldness and 
resentment had proceeded from the dis- 
covery of Sforza’s mandate for her death 
given to Francisco ; and that, seduced by 
his show of penitence, she had promised 
not to betray him to his master, thus fall- 
ing a Victim to a villain’s art and her own 
ill judged resentment. She blessed her 
husband, pronounced his forgiveness, 
prayed to heaven to forgive him also, 
and yielded her pure soul into the hands 
of her Maker. Sforza stood motionless, 
like one entranced, and was dragged in- 
sensible from the scene of blood. 

Francisco, when he fled trom Milan, 
had hastened to the secret residence of 
his sister Eugenia. It was his resentment 
for the wrongs of Sforza to this sister 
which had instigated his conduct. Sfor- 
za had joved her; in the frenzy of his 
love had promised marriage, and the ill- 
fated Eugenia, forgetful of her own digni- 
ty, became his mistress. Phe impetuosi- 
ty of passion over, reflection came to his 
aid: he lamented the affliction, of Euge- 
nia, but could not raise to his throne, or 
make the partner of his name and honours, 
one whose feeble virtue had not been 
able to resist the allurement of tempta- 
tion. The beautiful Marcelia obtained 
his unchanging love by possessing his 
esteem ; and he sought her hand. The 
poor forlorn Eugenia fled from the court ; 
fled from scenes of happiness she could 
never more partake ; and hid in the vale 
of retirement, wept her fall from virtue. 
She felt much resentment to Sforza, but 
towards the more happy Marcelia she 
harboured no unfriendly thought ; she en- 
vied her the bliss of being virtuous, but, 
though envying, did not hateher. Not 
so Francisco ; he, stung with resentment, 
not so much for his sister’s wrongs as 
from his own disappointed ambition in 
not becoming brother to the duke of 
Milan, secretly vowed revenge on Sfor- 
za and his lovely, innocent wife, and re- 
solved no power should stop the progress 
of his hate towards his sister’s seducer 
and rival. Sforza, who sincerely lament- 
ed his criminal intercourse with Euge- 
_ nia, as the only atonement he could make, 

settled upon her a handsome provision, 
and loaded her brother with favours. 
He heaped dignities upon him, and was, 
as he supposed, rewarded by his faithful 
attachment. Too late he learned the 
specious semblance of faith was all assum- 
ed ; too late to avert the dreadful effects 
of his malignity. 

When the spirit of vengeance takes 
possession of a wicked mind, it is never 




















sated. 
content with all the ruin he had drawn 
on Sforza, not contented to have repaid] 
unlimited services with ingratitude, and) 
friendly confidence with treachery, he} 
resolved to triumph in the devastation he} 
had caused, and gaze, like an exulting 
fiend, on the ruin he had made. He in- 
duced his sister to accompany him, dis- 
guised, to the Duke’s palace, still fur- 
ther to torture him, till be beheld him sink 
in death ; for only in the grave would his 
long-hoarded vengeance cease to be ex- 
erted. 

The unfortunate Sforza presented now 
a mournful picture of human wretched- 
ness, the wreck of what had once been 
great and glorious. Slowly he returned 
to recollection, and, when informed of | 


Marcelia’s death, broke out into such ex-|} ¥ 


tremes of madness that he attempted the 
lives of his mother and sister; and the 
physicians, hoping to stem for a time the 
torrent of his ungovernable rage, ex- 
amined the Duchess’s wounds, venturing 
to express a hope they were not mortal. 
This artful device soothed him; and 
falling at their feet, he swore to divide 
his dukedom amongst them, if they would 
preserve the life of his adored Marcelia. 

Deluded by this fallacious hope, he 
had the inanimate body conducted from 
room to room, and followed it with child- 
ish eagerness ; he gazed upon her, kiss- 
ed her cheeks and hands, inquired how 
long she would remain in this sad trance, 
on what her thoughts in this heavy sleep 
were fixed, or whether she dreamed of 
him? Then would he barst out into the 
most violent execrations on his mother, 
sister, and himself: theatening that Fran- 
cisco he would tear piecemeal, and scat- 
ter his limbs for vultures todevouf ; and 
then again he would be calm as infancy, 
fearful to disturb her slumber. At this 
period a message was brought to Pescara, 
that two strangers were arrived, who of- 
fered, upon peril of their lives, to re- 
store the dead Marcelia to animation. 
They were admitted, and all withdrew. 
It was Francisco and Eugenia. Eugenia 
shuddered at the sight of death, and im- 
plored her brother to stay his vengeance 
here, and pursue his cruel purpose no 
further: but he was deaf to all entreaty : 
and with a cool deliberate, cruelty, at 
which humanity must shudder, he paint- 
ed the cheeks, lips, and hands of Marce- 
lia, and infused into her mouth a deadly 
poison, which gave a sort of warmth to 
the frame, and left a moisture on the lips; 
then calling the Duke, bade him behold 
the wonders of his hand. 

The poor ensnared Sforza eagerly kiss- 
ed the ruddy lips, from which breath 
seemed to issue, imbibing the poison ; 
and when the delusion could be no long- 
er carried on, the vindictive Francisco 
threw off his disguise, discovered him- 
self, recounted all his villanies, and glori- 
ed in his infamy ; presenting his sister as 
the cause which had instigated him to 
his revenge. Sforza shuddered at the 
sight of Eugenia, and his conscience 
smote him with the injury he had done 
her ; but there was no time now for re- 
pentance or atonement; the deadly poi- 
son ran through his veins: shivering 
with cold, or raging with fever, he was 
scarcely able to speak with plainness: 
he, however, sentenced the vile Francis- 
co to death, who was immediately re- 
moved from his sight. He then implor- 
ed the forgiveness of Eugenia, and throw- 
ing himself on the body of the murdered 
Marcelia, in agony expired, 
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—_——  —— so we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News: and we'litalk withthem too, 
Who loses aad who wins; who’sia and who’s out, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 

Asif we were God’sspies. SuAKSPEARE 











Sir John Falstaff.—The knight whom 
Shakspeare has ridiculed under the cha- 



























It was thus with F rane; not} 


jabout 1377. 





cter of John Falstaff, was 


Fastolff, a valiant general, 


He attended the Dake of, 
Clarence, as Lieutenant of Ireland, 
about 1405 and 1406, and in 1408 he 
married a rich widow of that king- 
dom, and soon after went over to France, 
where, under the English regency, he 
was promoted to places of trust ‘and hon- 
our. He returned home in 1440, coy- 
ered with laurels bravely won in the field, 
and in his private ccaluct he now ex- 
hibited the hospitable, generous, and be- 
nevolent man. He bestowed large le- 
gacies on Cambridge, to build the schools 
of philosophy and civil law, and was a 
most liberal benefactor to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, founded by his friend 
lainfleet. He died, 1459, aged up- 
fds of eighty, according to what Cax- 
i, his contemporary, has mentioned. 
Fastolff, as is well observed,.was a young 
and grave, discreet and valiant, chaste 
and sober commander abroad, and emi- 
nent for every virtue at home. Shaks- 
peare has been severely censured for 
abusing this great and good man. 
—— 

What is this ?—Juno was. pleased to 
send cards of invitation to the goddesses, 
at the time appointed, the divinities ar- 
rived at her celestial palace. By com- 
mand of the queen of heaven, Elysium 
assumed its brightest aspect : light azure 
and blue clouds,studded with golden stars, 
and interwoven with wreaths of myrtles 
and roses, formed acanopy over the heads 
of the goddess and her guests. The soft 
zephyrs yielded their refreshing breezes, 
while enchanting syrens swelled each 
note, producing the most exquisite har- 
mony. Juno looked divine ; a celestial 
feast was provided, of which the goddess- 
es partook, and Elysium re-echoed with 
laughter and merriment. At length their 
mirth began to abate ; the wise and pru- 
dent goddesses retired ; but Juno, per- 
ceiving that some of her guests still re- 
mained, and being too polite to appear 
fatigued, proposed a plan to dissipate an 
idle hour :— ‘ 

‘ Look,’ said she, ‘ what Jupiter has 
left,’ and she presented to the view of all 
present a human form ; ‘ Let each of you 
endow him with some property, and I 
will adjudge to whom the prize shall be 
given.’ Her visiters seemed quite de- 
lighted, and Folly, forgetting all decorum, 
rushed forward to gain precedence. ‘ The 
wishes of the queen are mine,’ answered 
she, ‘ provided a proper share of praise 
be allotted for my services.’ * And 1,’ said 
Vanity, pompously advancing, ‘am willing 
enough to lend you my abilities, queen of 
heaven, concluding that their worth and 
consequence will be sufficiently estimat- 
ed.’ Conceit laughed at their pretended 
abilities without her assistance,and, there- 
fore, with due solemnity and conscious 
superiority, condescended to vouchsafe 
her aid, ‘ I shall endeavour to please you 
all,’ said the queen, while a gracious 
smile of approbation encircled her celes- 
tial countenance. Folly, Vanity, and 
Conceit began their incantations, and soon 
displayed their work to view, at sight of 
which the queen of heaven and all her 
train, who sat by, burst into an immode- 
rate fit of laughter. Folly and Vanity 
had implanted an expression of vacancy 
on the countenance of this mortal, which, 
aided by the ridiculous decorations of 
Conceit produced a novel and whimsi- 
cal appearance, unknown before even to 
the celestials themselves. Juno, at length, 
commanding silence, thus spoke. ‘ How- 
ever great and unparalleled have hitherto 
been the combined powers of Folly, 
Vanity, and Conceit, in these your ope- 
rations you have succeeded beyond what 
I could have expected ; and such is the 
appearance of this mortal, that I dread 
the ridicule of Jupiter too much to allow 
of his continuance in Elysium ; there- 
fore, as you have created him at my de- 
sire, | must further claim your assistance, 
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meets no better fate ; terrestrial mortals 
gaze with wonder to see this non-descript, 
and, while he continies harmless, think, 
‘tis a creature fit only to.amuse ; but 
when, as soon asin his pride, he is de- 
sirous of shewing the materials of which 
he is framed, he becomes ineupportable, 
and every rational creature shuns—THE 
Danpy. . , 

~~ 
_ Waller.—Dr Johnson tells us in the 
life of this celebrated English Poet, that 
some time before his death he made a 
journey to Windser to consult Sir 
Charles Scarborough about a swelling he 
had in his legs.—‘+ I came ,”’ said he, 
‘te you as an old friend, as well as a 
physician, to ask what this swelling 
means?” “Why, to deal plainly with 
you,”’ said Sir Charles, ‘* your blood will 
ran no longer ;” upon which, continues 
the doctor, Waller repeated a passage 
from Virgil, retired to his native seat, 
and soon after died. - Now what this pas- 
sage from Virgil was, neither the doctor 
nor Waller’s other Biographers have 
told us ; however, he himself has left us 
the Paraphrase of it in the following 
lines, which were among the last of this 
bard’s productions : 
“The seas are quiet when the winds give o'er; 
So calm are we, when passions are no more ; 
For then we know howvain it were te boast 
Of fieeting things so certain to be lost. 
Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries; 
The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decay’d, 
Lets in = light through chinks that time has 
made. 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they.draw near to their eternal home; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new.” 


—_ 
At the assizes of Cork, the late Mr. 
Curran had just entered upon his case, 
and given the jury a statement of facts. 
He then, with his usual impressiveness 
and pathos, appealed to their feelings, 
and was concluding the whole with this 
sentence: ‘“‘ Thus, gentlemen, I trust | 
have made the innocence of that perse- 
cuted man as clear to you as’’—At that 
instant the sun, which hai hitherto been 
over-clouded, shot its rays into the 
Court-house—* as clear to you (conti- 
nued he) as yonder sun-b.am, which 
now bursts in amongst us, and supplies 
me with its splendid illustration !”— 
This brilliant effusion produced an ef- 
fect which can scarcely be conceived by 
those who were not present. 

> 
Lord Granville, though a man of un- 
doubted integrity, and regular in his own 
pereonal expenses, yet, by leaving his 
affairs entirely to stewards and other do- 
mestics, was generally very much in. ar- 
rears to his tradesmen. One day his 
coal-merchaat found his way into the 
study, were his lordship was sitting, and 
after remonstrating in pretty strong terms 
on the debt he owed him, the length of 
time it was due, &c. &c. at last concluded 
with saying, “if he was not paid very 
soon, he could not possibly fosnish his 
Lordship with any more coals ;” upon 
which his Lordship, who heard fim 
with great gravity, replied, ‘* Upon my 
word, my good friend, | should feel this 
last menace of yours very severely, but 
that my butcher has been just here upon 
the same errand, and has told me he 
will send me in no more meat ; now as 
that is the case, you see I can have very 
little occasion for your coals.”’ 


> A 
A gentleman observing his gardener 
with an old broad-brimmed hat on, jo- 


lcosely asked him, who gave him that 
icuckold’s hat. 


It is one of your old 
ones, replied the gardener, that my mis- 
tress gave me yesterday, when you 
were at the races. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








*T is pleasant, through the loop-holes ofretreat 
To at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd 





SKETCHES OF BRITISH INDIA. 
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Now, reader, | must beg you to ac- 
company me for a hasty look at Madras, 
in my palanquin. A palanquin, such as 
the English use, is a close litter, wi.a 
pannels, painted and varnished like a 
carriage. You may stretch yourself at 
length, or sit half up in them, as on a 
bed. They have cushions and linings of 
leather, silk, or chintz ; and large slid- 
ing doors on both sides with venetians, 
Nine men carry you; four at a time ; 
two under the pole before, and two be- 
hind. Relieving each other without 
stopping, they will run with you twelve 
miles in three hours, They jog along, 
making a continual singing in regular 
cadence, which assists them to keep step. 
These poor wretches, with no other 
clothing than small rags round the mid- 
dle, and loads on their heads, whom you 
meet singly or in large groups, are the 
common coolies, or road porters, of the 
country ; for thus light burdens are us- 
ually conveyed here, even for distances 
of two or three bondred miles. 

This haughty-looking man with a pro- 
minent nose, dark eye, and olive brown 
complexion, having a large turban, mus- 
lin vest, gaucly silk trowsers, and noisy 
slippers. is a Mahometan. This next, 
with his head bare and shaven, except a 
few thick-falling locks clubbed behind, 
his forehead marked with stripes of the 
ashes of cow-dung, his naked body, clean 
yellow-coloured skin, the zennaar, or 
distinguishing threads worn over the 
shoulder, and a large pale salmon-colour- 
ed loin-cloth, is an officiating Bramin. 
These fuat-looking black men, with very 
white turbans and dresses, and large gold- 
en ear-rings, are Dubashes ; a sort of up- 
per servants or public inferior ageuts, 
ready to make any purchases for stran- 
gers or residents ; to execute their com- 
missions, change their moneys, or trans- 
act any business forthem. These men, | 
with red turbans, broad shoulder-belts of| 
leather, breast-plates, sashes and swords, 
are government peons of the zillah, or 
police foot-sokliers. There are es- 
tabishments of them in every district. 
They are distinguished by their belt 
plates; the belis being often of red, 
blue, or yellow cloth, or even tiger-skin. 

There is a group of native women re- 
turning to their houses with water: they 
are of a common class; but observe 








their simple dress, erect carriage, and 
admirable walk. One piece of cloth! 
wrapped twice round their loins in its| 
breadth, and passing in its length upwards) 
over the bosom, is either disposed man-| 
tle-like to cover the bead, or thrown) 
gracefully across the right shoulder, and) 
bronght under the left arm to the middle. | 
Their shining hair is neatly rolled up, 
into a knot at the back of the head; and 
is occasionally ornamented with little, 
chaplets of pale yellow flowers. The 
vessels which some carry on the head,| 
some on the hip, are of brass or clay ;| 
but ancient, and urn-like in their form. 
This low, curiously carved car, with 
a white canopy, and cream-coloured bul- 
locks, having their horns ornamentally 
tipped with wrought brass, collars with 
bells, and crimson body-clothes, is the 
conveyance of some native merchant, or 
shroff. These horsemen with red hus- 
sar jackets, high spherical-shaped caps 
of blue cloth richly ornamented, leather 
breeches, boots, and English saddles, so 
well mounted, and as light coloured as 
Spaniards, are of the body-guard of the 
governor.—-Observe the horsekeeper 





following that staff-officer; thus the 
groom runs after his master in this coun- 
try, and will keep pace with him at a 
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smart canter. He is always provided 
with a leading rein and chowrie. The 
chowrie is a fly-flap, made of the singu- 
larly bushy tail of the Bootan cow. 
These well-appointed black soldiers, 
clothed and accoutred so completely like 
British troops, except the peculiar cap of 
blue cloth with brazen ornaments and 
plates, are sepoys of the Madras estab- 
lishment. That officer in dark blue uni- 
form with red facings, brazen helmet and 
red horsehair, is of the Madras horse ar- 
tillery ; a corps fost deservedly admired 
all over India. 

The black or native town of Madras is 
very extensive ; but, in general, meanly 
built, noisy, and dirty. There are, how- 
ever, many large, fine houses belonging 
to merchants and shop-keepers; and 
very vary | streets of small neat , 
occupied by Portuguese, Armenia 
half-casts, or by such of the native mer- 
chants and clerks as are become half 
European in their habits of life. There 
are a Protestant church and some Mission 
chapels, an Armenian church of old 
date, two or three Portuguese chapels, 
and a Capuchin convent. That monk 
with the pale Italian countenance, gray 
hair, small skull-cap, black robe, and 
white cords, just stepping out of that old 
palanquin, is the superior: he is a na- 
tive of Rome. This fine looking young 
man, in a close white vest, with a dark 
blue sash and high cap of black velvet 
with many points, is an Armenian gentle- 
man; and the low stout man in a parple 
robe and mitre cap, with a long black 
bushy beard, who is speaking to him, is a 
priest from Armenia.—Almost all these 
persons of bulf-cast complexion, whom 
you are continually meeting, are the de- 
scendants of our countrymen, or other 
Europeans by native mothers ; those 
of Portuguese extraction are very nume- 
rous. 

These restless-looking, haughty idlers, 
who are sauntering up to us, their little 
all expended on the fine robes they wear, 
save a frugal meal provided daily in their 
gloomy homes by trembling females or 
some wretched slave, would but for our 
happier rule, be the petty tyrants of 
some of those peaceful villages we shall 
soon visit. The large man on the grey 
horse, with the shawl turban, gold-thread- 
ed sash and silver-heaied creese (or 
dagger,) to whom they are all now sa- 
laaming, is a native of some distant pro- 
vince, not, perhaps, under our authority. 
The housings of his horse, you see, are 
embroidered with gold ; his reins silken ; 
the animal, too, has a breast-plate and 
head ornaments of shell work ; the ser- 
vant running by his side holds that spade- 
shaped screen always to shade his 
face ; and the man himself, though look- 
ing vain as well as proud, has a free, 
cheerful, self-satisfied air. Not so this 
mollah, or Mahomedan priest. Mark 
his iron-gray beard and wrinkled fore- 
head ; and those fiercely sparkling eyes, 
alive and youthful with a feeling of hate. 

While our forefathers were clad in 
wolf-skin, dwelt in caves, and lived on 
the produce of the chace, the Hindoo) 
lived as now :—-as now, his princes were| 
clothed in soft raiment, wore jewelled| 
turbans, and dwelt in palaces. As now, 
his haughty half-naked priests, received 
his offerings in temples of hewn and 
sculptured granite, and summoned him to 
rites as absurd, but yet more splendid) 
and debauching than the present. His 
cottage, garments, household utensils, 
and implements of husbandry or labour, 
the same asnow. Then, too, he watered 
the ground with his foot by means of a 
plank balanced transversely on a lofty 
pole, or drew from the deep bowerie (a 
well,) by the labour of his oxen, in large 
bags of leather, supplies of water to flow 
through the little channels by which 
their fields and gardens are intersected. 
His children were then taught to shape 
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er cocoa, by the village schoolmaster. |jtinguished ev noble feeling of the 
His wife ground corn at the same mill, or/|human heart. This is one of the bless- 
pounded it in a rude mortar with her|jings of ‘‘ legitimacy,” which the crown- 
neighbour. He could make purchases||ed conspirators are conferring on Europe, 
in a regular bazaar. change money, at ajj«nd ought to be a lesson to the people of 
shroff’s (an Indian banker, er money-|ithe United States, never to permit any 
changer,) or borrow it at usury, for the|/encroachments on their established insti- 
expenses of a wedding or festival. Injjtutions.” 

short, all that the traveller sees around 
him of social or civilized life, of useful 
invention or luxurious refinement, is of 
yet higher antiquity than the days of 
Alexander the Great. So that, in fact, 
the eye looks on the same forms and 
dresses, the same buildings, maoners,]||/ MEMOIRS OF DAVID MALLET. 
and customs, on which the Macedonian| David Mallet, or Malloch, is said to 
troops gazed with the same astonish-|/have been a descendant of the Clan Mac- 
ment. gregor, so celebrated for its misdeeds and 
its misfortunes. When under the chief- 
tainship of the noted Rob Roy, the whole 
of this race were proscribed by a solemn 
act of the state, and the few who escaped 
famine, or the sword, were compelled to 
purchase their safety by stealing into the 
Lowlands under fictitious names, some of 
them, the ancestors of the poets, assum- 
FARIS THEATERS. ed that of Malloch. His father was one 
Since the restoration of the Bourbons||James Malloch, who kept a public house 
in France, it has been the chief occupa-|jat Crieff, on the borders of the Highlands, 
tion of the government to overthrow all||where David was born, as is generally 
those hberal Institutions which where||supposed, about the year 1700. The 
fostered by Napoleon, and to ruin every |jhistory of his early years, even till man- 
literary character whose views and man-|jheod, is e sived in the completest ob- 
ner of instruction does not exactly coin-|scurity. He seems himself to have wish- 
cide with those of the jesuits, now be-|ied thatit should rest so for ever ; nor 
come the most favoured individuals at the/jcan it be said, that the conjectures of 
court of Louis, and the paralysing influ-|jothers have in the least drawn the veil 
ence of whose policy is not confined to|jaside. 

state intrigue, but extends to every branch|| The Duke of Montrose having inquir- 
of science and literature. Not only has|/ed among the professors for a fit person 
this barbarous system completely annihi-||to be tutor to his sons, they recommend- 
lated the Primary Schools of Instruction,|jed Malloch to the enviable situation. 
and shut the doors of the Lyceums patron-|| With his noble pupils, Malloch made the 
ized by the Emperor, for teaching philo-||tour of Europe. On their return he con- 
sophy in its more advanced stages, but, tinued to reside with them in London ; 
according to letters from Paris, of recent||and, from his station in so illustrious a 
dates, ** a crusade has been preached by ||family, gained admission into the most 
the whole mob of priests against the|/polished circles of society. ‘ By de- 
drama in general, and the theatres of |jgrees,’’ says Dr. Johnson, “ having 
Paris in particular. A censorship, which|\cleared his tongue from his native pro- 
mutilates every new play, and enrages nunciation, so as to be no longer distin- 
the dramatic writers, had not only been|/guished as a Scot, he seemed inclined to 
established, but the jesuits have thought||disencumber himself from all adherency 
proper to form a Comite de Lecture for|jof his original, and took upon him to 
each particular theatre, consisting of lite-|jchange his name from Scotch Malloch to 
rary men, belonging to the police, who||English Mallet, without any imaginable 
consequently find no works worthy of |ireason of preference which the eye or 
the stage but such as teem with royalist ||ear can discover.” 

opinions." Some real men of letters have|} As Mallet, he became first favourably 
been invited and entreated to enter into||known to the English public by the affect- 
this literary police; but they have in-jjing ballad of ‘* William and Margaret.” 
dignantly refused the invitation. Tie||‘‘ Of this poem,” says Dr. Johnson, * he 
government, however, has plenty of ||has been envied the reputation ; and pla- 
wretches who will be glad to accept the ||giarism has been charged, but never prov- 
infamous post, and the well-paid salary of|jed.”" There is no doubt, however, that 
their degradation. These changes havelja certain degree of plagiarism is justly 
been accomplished. It is now a matter|ichargeable against Mallet. The idea of 
of debate with the extinguishers, wheth-||the ballad was taken from two older bal- 
er there shall be attached to every thea-|jlads, entitled ‘ William’s Ghaist,” and 
tre in Paris, two or three authors and||‘‘ Fair Margaret and Sweet William ;” 
compositors of sound legitimate sentiments |jfrom which be has also borrowed largely 
(bien pensans) who shall have the excla-jjboth in sentiment and expression. 

sive privilege of giving new plays tothe] In 1728, Mallet produced “ the Ex- 
mob, and new operas to entertain ‘‘ the||cursion,”’ in imitation of “ the Seasons” 
higher orders.” These vexations arellof Thomson, whose friendship he en- 
not reckoned by the jesuits to be suffici-||joyed. It is a collection of poetical land- 
ently severe to silence the numerous|iscapes, sketched with considerable ele- 
brood of dramatic writers with which|igance and spirit, but with more gaudi- 
Paris swarms, but they have another|iness than truth of colouring. Mallet’s 
panacea in store, which will doubtless ac-jjnext production was the tragedy of ‘* Eu- 
complish their holy purposes. This is,//rydice.” It was brought out at Drury 
to suppress several theatres in the my 2 Lane, but coldly received. When Fre- 
tal, and there is little doubt but this de-|iderick Prince of Wales was at variance 
licious satisfaction will soon be afforded||with his father, and endeavoured to add 
them. The council have already dis-|ito his popularity by the patronage of men 
cussed the measure, so that things are in|jof letters, Mallet ad the good fortune, 
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The proper study of mankind is man. 














THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bowsto Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and eoforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 
Andtriumph on hereffortsstil attend. Broozs 























letters in the sand, and to write and keep 
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a fair way of success. In the mean time||throughthe recommenilation of his friends, 
the Parisians tremble at the idea of di-|jto be appointed under secretary to his 
minishing the number of their theatres ;||Royal Highness, with a salary of £200 
and the greater part expect to be forced|ja year. In 1739, he published and de- 
to return to the hideous farce, and oldijdicated to his reyal patron ‘ Mustapha,” 
sublime mysteries of the sixteenth cen-||a tragedy. In the year following, Mallet 
tury, instead of the unequalled master-||wrote in conjunction with Thomson, by 
pieces of Corneille and Racine—to see|jcommand of the prince, the ue of 
the wretched imbroglios of the Spanish||** Alfred,” in honour of the birth-day of 
drama, and the religious spectacles, which the Princess Angusta, his eldest daughter. 





accounts on the dried leaves of the palm formerly disgraced religion, and ex-j\[n 1742, Mallet made a valuable addi- 
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is no account. His second wife was a 
Miss Lucy Estob, daughter of Lord Car- 
lisle’s Steward, with whom he received a 
portion of £10,000. In 1740,Mallet wrote 
a * Lifeof Lord Bacon,” which was pre- 
fixed to an edition then published of that 
philesopher’s works. It is written with 
elegance, but shows too glimmering an 
idea of the spirit which animated the il- 
justrious individual portrayed, to be 
even referred to for an accurate know- 
ledge of his character. Become affluent, 
he appears to have grown lazy. Seven 
years had elapsed without any thing from 
his pen, when he again appeared as a 
claimant for public favour, by the publi- 
cation of the “‘ Hermit ; or Amynter and 
Theodora.” This poem has been con- 
demned by Dr. Wharton, in his Essay on 
the Life and Writings ef Pope, as exhibit- 
ing “‘a nauseous affectation of expressin 

every thing pompously and poetically ;’ 

but Dr. Johnson,more tender to its merits, 
gives it praise for ‘‘ copiousness and ele- 
gance of language, vigour of sentiment, 
and imagery well adapted to take posses- 
sion of the fancy.” 

At Lord Bolingbroke’s death he be- 
queathed to Mallet the care and profits 
of all his writings, published and unpub- 
lished ; a singular trust to place in a man, 
whose chief recommendation to his no- 
tice had been the ease with which he 
could sacrifice the memory of a departed 
friend to his own interest, and another’s 
malignity. The manner in which Mallet 
conducted the publication of these re- 
mains effords another unfavourable illus- 
tration of his character. Franklin, a 
printer, to whom many of Bolingbroke’s 
poetical pieces, written during his epposi- 
tion to Walpole, had been given, as he 
supposed, in perpetuity, laid claim to 
some compensation for them—Mallet al- 
lowed his claim, and the amount of in- 
demnity was referred to arbitrators, who 
were empowered to decide upon it by 
an instrument signed by the parties ; but 
when they decided unfavourably to Mr. 
Mallet, he refused to yield to the decision, 
and Franklin was thus deprived of the 
benefit of the award from his not having 
insisted on bonds of arbitration, to which 
Mallet bad objected as degrading to a 
man of honour ! 


When the British nation was exasperat- 
ed by the disasters of an ill-conducted war, 
and the ministry wished to divert the pub- 
lic indignation from themselves, Mallet 
was employed to turn it upon the unfor- 
tunate Admiral Byng. He wrote a letter 
under the character of * A Plain Man,” 
in which the disgrace brought on the 
British arms, in the affairs of Minorca, 
was imputed to the cowardice of Admiral 
Byng. It was printed on a large sheet, 
and circulated with great industry. How 
cruelly it effected its purpose, need not 
be told. Byng is now universally con- 
sidered to have fallen a victim to the po- 
pular clamour, which was thus raised 
against him, rather than to any actual de- 
merit of his conduct. The price of blood, 
says Dr. Johnson, with fearful but just 
severity, was a pension, which Mallet re- 
tained till his death. 

On the death of the celebrated Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, (1744) it was found 
by her will, that she had left to Mr. 
Glover, the author of Leonidas, and Mr. 
Mallet, jointly, the sum of £1000, on 
condition, that they should draw up. from 
the family papers, a history of the life of 
the Great Duke. The bequest, was, how- 
ever, accompanied with so. many vexa- 
tious prohibitions and restrictions, that 
Glover, a man of high spirit and virtue, 
refused to have any thing todo with it. 
Mallet, less scrupulous, accepted the lega- 
cy under every condition attached to it, 
and was put in possession of all the pa- 
pers necessary for proceeding with the 
execution of his task. The second Duke 
of Marlborough, in order to quicken his in- 
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had made. 
of a collection of his poems, he even 
spoke of having speedily the honour of! 
dedicating to him the life of his illustrious 
predecessor. On the death of Mallet, 
however, it did net appear that notwith- 
standing all the money he had pocketed, 
he had ever written a line on the subject. 

In 1763, Mallet produced, at Drary 
Lane, his tragedy of ‘* Elvira,” which he 
is said to have been written with the 
intention of promoting the ministerial 
views of his countryman, Lord Bute. 

Davies tells an amusing anecdote of the 
way in which Mallet tricked Garrick into 
the performance of this piece. He made 
him believe, that in the Life of Marlbo- 
rough, with which he always pretended 
to be so busy, he had not failed to make 
honourable mention of Garrick’s name. 
The vanity of the theatrical here was 
flattered by the compliment, and there 
was nothing, at that moment, which he 
would not do “to serve his good friend 
Mr. Mallet.” In consequence of declin- 
ing health, Mallet, accompanied by his 
wife, sought the benefit of a change of 
air in the south of France ; but, after 
some time finding no improvement, he 
returned to England, where he died, April 
21, 1765. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








Science has sought, on weary wing, 
* By sea and shore. each mute and living thing 





LEAP YEAR AND NEW STYLE. 


The year 1824, on which we have just 
entered, being Leap Year, the following 
information on that subject will, we pre- 
sume, be acceptable to many of our rea- 
ders :— 

The time our earth takes to make one 
complete revolution in its orbit round the 
sun, we call a year. To compute this 
with great exactness, is a work of con- 
siderable difficulty. It has mostly been 
divided into twelve months of thirty 
days. The ancient Hebrew months con- 
sisted of thirty days each, excepting the 
last, which contained thirty-five. Thus 
the year contained 365 days. An inter- 
calary month, at the end of 120 years 
supplied the difference. The Athenean 
months censisted of 30 and 29 days alter- 
nately, according to the regulation of 
Solon. 
of 354 days, and a little more than one 
third. But as asolar month contains 30 
days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, Meton, to re- 
concile the difference between the solar 
and lunar year, added several embolismic, 
or intercalary months, during a cycle, or 
revolution of 19 years. The Roman 
months, in the time of Rumulus, were 
only ten of 30 and 31 days. Numa 
Pompilius, sensible of the great deficien- 
cy of this computation, added two more 
months, and made a year of 355 days. 

The Egyptians had fixed the length of 
their year to 365 days. Julius Cesar, 
who was well acquainted with the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians, was the first who 
attained to any accuracy on the subject. 
Finding the year established by Numa 
ten days shorter than the solar year, Ju- 
lius Cesar supplied the difference, fixed 
the length of the year to be 365 days, 6 
heurs, and regulated the months accord- 
ing tothe present measure. To allow for 
the six odd hours, be added an in- 
tercalary day, every fourth year, to the 
month of February, reckoning the 24th 
of that month twice, which year must, of 
course, consist of 366 days, and is called 
leap-year. From him it was denominat- 
ed the Julian year. 

This year is also called Bissextile in 
the almanacks, and the day added is 
termed the intercalary day. The Ro- 
mans, as has been observed, inserted the 


This calculation produced a year|| 


intercalary, by reckoving the 24th twice, 
and because the 24th of February, in 
their calendar, was called sexto calendas 


imatrii, the second sixth of the calends 


ef March, and hence the year of inter- 
callation had the appellation of Bissextile. 
We introduce in leap-year a new day in 
the same month, namely, the 29th. 

But the true solar year does not con- 
tain exactly 365 days, 6 hours, but 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 49 seconds; 
which to calculate for correctly requires 
an additional mode of proceeding ; 365 
days, 6 hours, exceeds the true time by 
11 minutes; 11 seconds, every year, 
amounting to a whole day in little less 
than 130 years. Notwithstanding this, 
the Julian year continued in general use 
till the year 1582, when pope Gregory 
XIII. reformed the calendar, by cutting 
off ten days between the 4th and 15th of 
October in that year, and calling the 5th 
day of that month the 15th. This altera- 
tion of the style was gradually adopted 
through the greater part of Europe, and 
the year was afterwards called the Gre- 
gorian year, or Vew Style. 

The method of reckoning according to 
the new style, was not admitted into the 
English calendars until the year 1752, 
when the error amounted to nearly 11 
days, which were taken from the month 
of September, by calling the 3d of that 
month the 14th. The error, amounting 
to one whole day in about 130 years, 
(by making every fourth year leap-year,) 
it is settled, by an act of parliament, that 
the year 1800 and the year 1900, which 
according to the rule above given, are 
leap-years, shall be computed as common 
years, having only 365 days ineach; and 
that every four hundredth year after- 
wards, shall be a common year also. If 
this method be adhered to, the present 
mode of reckoning will not vary a single 
day from true time, in less than 5000 
years. 

The beginning of the year was also 
changed, by the same British act of par- 
liament, from the 25th of March to the 
Ist of January ; so that the succeeding 
months of January, February, and March, 
up to the 24th day, which would, by the 
old style, have been reckoned part of 
the year 1752, were accounted as the 
first three months of the year 1753. 
Hence we see such a date as this: Jan- 
wary Ist, 1757-8, or February 3d, 1764-5: 
that is, according to the old style, it was 
1764, but, according to the new, 1765, 
because now the year begins in January 
instead of March. 


— 
ADVANTAGE OF SILK WAISTCOATS. 


The power of electricity over the 
body is well known; in fact, we can 
never enjoy health nor comfort without a 
proper portion of it in the system. When 
this portion is deficient we feel languid 
and heavy, and very foolishly pronounce 
a libel on the bleod, which is quite inno- 
cent, while we never suspect the damp 
atmosphere for robbing us of our elec- 
tricity. Yetso it is. Indry weather, 
whether it be warm, cold, or frosty, we 
feel light and spirited, because dry air is 
a slow conductorof electricity, and leaves 
us to enjoy its luxuries. In moist or 
rainy weather we feel oppressed and 
drowsy, because all moisture greedily 
absorbs our electricity, which is the 
buoyant cordial of the body. To reme- 
dy this inconvenience, we have only to 
discover a good non-conductor of elec- 
tricity to prevent its escape from the 
body ; and this we have in silk, which is 
so excellent a non-conductor, that the 
thunderbolt or the forked lightning it- 
self, could not pass through the thinnest 
silk handkerchief, provided, always that 
it be quite dry. Those therefore who 
are apt to become low spirited and list- 
less in damp weather, will find silk waist- 
coats, drawers, and stockings, the 
powerful of all cordial. Flannel is 





good, but nothing so powerful as silk. 
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of electricity, and may be used by those 
who prefer it. But silk is by 


the 
best ; and those who dislike to wear flan- 
nel next to the skin, will find equal bene- 
fit by substituting cotton shirts, drawers, 
and stockings, with silk ones over them ; 
or where more heat is required, flannel 
ones between the cotton and the silk, for 
the silk should always be outermost. 
We like to give reasons for our advice, 


jand our readers may depend on the phi- 


can answer for their being practically 
correct. Silk, indeed, should be used in 
every possible wa the weak—in the 
linings of sleeves, in the stiffners of neck- 
cloths, and even in the entire backs of 
surtouts, cloaks, mantles, and in the cov- 
erlets of beds, &c. ; and where health is. 
in question, it will in the end be found to 
be the most economical stuff that can be 
used, as it will save many an apotheca- 
ry’s bill. When it can be a principal 
means of preventing consumption, rheu- 
matism, gout, inflammations, melancholy, 
madness, and even suicide itself, no ex- 
pense ought to be spared. 


= 
CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 
No. I. 


Comparative strength of Men and Ani- 
mals.——When Sanctorius invented his 
balance, he taught us what we lose by in- 
sensible perspiration ; and no one, with- 
out this discovery, would perhaps ever 
have imagined, that the matter thrown 
out from the bedy is more than half what 
we receive as nourishment. Knowledge 
no less important isin the course of be- 
ing acquired from the invention of an easy 
means of ascertaining, in a comparative 
manner, our relative strength at the dif- 
ferent periods of life,and in different states 
of health. Various cumbrous contrivances 
had been from time to time resorted to 
for this purpose ; but it was reserved for 
M. Regnier, to devise a piece of mecha- 
nism, combining at once all the requisite 
nicety of determination, with the greatest 
portable convenience. Itis called ady- 
namometer : it consists of a spring, twelve 
inches in length, bent into the form of an 
ellipsis, from the middle of which arises a 
semicircular piece of brass, having en- 
graved upon it the different degrees that 
express the force of the power acting oa 
the spring. The whole of this machine, 
which weighs only two pounds and a half, 
opposes, however, more resistance than 
would be required to determine the ac- 
tion of the strongest and most robust horse. 


Horse-Racing by Machinery.—Mr. John 
Allan, of Penicuick, near Edinburgh, has 
constructed a curious machine which im- 
pels two horses round a circle. The 
horses and riders have the exact attitude, 
and apyarently all the animated emula- 
tion of a well-contested horse-race, and 
have this necessary characteristic, that 
even the maker of the machine cannot 
say which of the horses will gain. To 
the curious in horse-racing, the invention 
is peculiarly interesting, as in bad weather 
they can enjoy the pleasure of a seg 
race with comfort at their fire-sides, With 
a little more trouble, it might, occasional- 
ly, be converted into a fox-hunt, by affix- 
ing the necessary appendages of hunts- 
men and hounds. : 


Changes of the Alphabet.—The alpha- 
bet of twenty-four letters may be varied 
so many millions of millions of times, that 
if a man could read one hundred thousand 
words in an hour, (a task .impossible for 
any man) and there were four thousand 
six hundred and fifty millions of men, they 
could not speak these words, according 
to the hourly sepertoe aforesaid, in 
seventy thousand years. 










Changes of the Kaleidoscope.—The fol- 
lowing -— calculation has been made 
of the number of changes this wonderful 
instrument will admit. Supposing the io- 











glass, &c. and that you make ten changes 
in each minute, it will take the inconceiva- 


ble space of 462,880,899,576 years andjjcuse inacces#ible to the enemy. 


ty. Or, if you take only twelve small 
pieces, and make ten changes in each 
minute, it will then require 33,264 days, 
or 91 years and 49 days, to exhaust its 
variations. 

Diversity of Colours —In a very amus- 
ing work of the celebrated Goethe, enti- 
tied ** Winkleman und sein Jarhundert,” 
it is stated that about fifieen thousand va- 
rieties of colour are employed by the 
workers of mosaic in Rome,and that there 
are fifty shades of each of these varieties, 
from the deepest to the palest, thus af- 
fording seven hundred and fifty thousand 
tints, which the artist can distinguish with 
the greatest facility. It might be imagin- 
ed, that, with the command of seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tints of colour, the 
most varied and beautifal painting might 

_ be perfectly imitated ; yet this is not the 
case, for the mosaic workers find a want 
of tints, even amid this astonishing vari- 
ety. 


Architecture and Mechanical Sciences of 
the Ancients. 


No. I. 


Archimedes alone would afford suffi- 
cient matter for a volame, in giving a de- 
tail of the marvellous discoveries of a 
genius so profound, and fertile in inven- 
tion. Some of his discoveries appeared 
so much above the reach of men, that 
many of the learned of our days found 
it more easy to call them in doubt, than 
even to imagine the means whereby he 
had acquired them. We are going to 
produce proofs of the fecund'ty of genius 
belonging to this celebrated man ; and in 
how high a degree of excellence he pos- 
sessed this inventive facalty, may easily 
be judged of by the greatness of those 
events which were effected by it. Leib- 
nitz, who was one. of the greatest ma- 
thematicians of his age, <' 7 jasijee to the 
genius of Archimedes Whigs we said. that 
if we were better acquainted with the 
admirable productions of that great man, 
we would throw away much less of our 
applause on the discoveries of eminent 
moderns, 

Wallis also, in speaking of Archimedes, 
calls him a man of admirable sagacity, who 
laid the foundation of almost all those in- 
ventions, which our age glories in having 
brought to perfection. In reality, what 
a glorious light hath he diffused over the 
mathematics, in his attempt to square the 
circle ; and in discovering the square of 
the parabola, the properties of spiral 
lines, the proportion of the sphere to the 
eylinder, and the true principles of sta- 
tics and hydrostatics? What a proof of 
his sagacity did he give in discovering the 
quantity of silver, that was mixed along 
with the gold, in the crown of King 
Hierem; whiist he reasoned on that 
principle, that all bodies, immersed in 
water, lose just as much of their weight 
as a quantity of water equal to them in 
bulk weighs ?., Hence he drew this con- 
sequence, that gold being more compact, 
must lose less of its weight, and silver 
more ; and that a mingled mass of both, 
must lose in proportion to the quantities 
mingled, Weighing therefore the crown 
in water and in ir, and two masses, the 
one of gold, the other of silver, equal in 
weight to the crown; he thence deter- 
mined what each lost of their weight, and 
so resolved the problem. He likewise 
invented a perpetual screw, valuable on 
account of its being capable to overcome 
any resistance ; and the screw, that still 
goes by his own oame, used in elevating 
water, He, of himself alone, defenied 
the city of Syracuse, by opposing to the 


Some- 
360 days to go through the immense va-||times he hurled upon their land-forces 
riety of changes itis capable of produc-|istones of such an enormous size, as 
ing ; amounting (according \to our frail)icrushed whole bodies of them at once, 
idea of the nature of things) to an etern’-jjand put the whole army into confusion. 


And when they retired from the walls, 
he stilt found means to annoy them ; for 
with catapults and baliste, he overwhelm- 
ed them with arrows innumerable, and 
beams of a prodigious weight. If their 
vessels approached the fort, he seized 
them by the prows with grapples of iron, 
which he let down upon them from the 
wall, and rearing them up in the air, to 
the great astonishment of every body, 
shook them with such violence, as either 
to break them in pieces, or sink them to 
the bottom. And when the Romans 
thought of sheltering themselves from 
his pursuit, by keeping at a distance from 
the haven, he borrowed fire from hea- 
ven, and aided by his own ingenuity, 
wrapped them in sudden and inevitable 
conflagration. 

The superior knowledge he had in 
sciences, and his confidence in the pow- 
ers of mechanism, prompted him once to 
say to king Hierem, whe was his patron. 
admirer, and friend, give me but some 
other place to stand upon, and I'll set the 
earth itself in motion; and when the 
king, amazed at what he had said, seem- 
ed to be in hesitation; he gave him a 
striking proof of the possibility of what 
he had advanced, by launching singly by 
himself a ship of a prodigious size. He 
built likewise for the king an immense 
galley, of twenty banks of oars, contain- 
ing spacious apartments, gardens, walks, 
ponds, and all ether conveniences suita- 
ble to the dignity of a great king. He 
constructed also a sphere, representing 
the motions of the stars, which Cicero 
esteemed one of the inventions which did 
the highest honour ‘o human genius. He 
perfected the manner of augmenting the 
mechanic powers by the multiplication of 
wheels and pullies; and carried me- 
chanics so far, that the works he pro- 
duced of this kind, even surpass imagi- 
nation. 
Nor was Archimedes the only one who 
succeeded in mechanics. The immense 
ymachines, and of such astonishing force, 
as were those which the art of the ancients 
adapted to the purposes of war, are a 
proof they came nothing behind us in 
this respect. It is with difficulty we can 
conceive how they reared those bulky 
moving towers, an hundred and fifty-two 
feet in height, and sixty in compass, as- 
cending by many stories, having at bottom 
a battering ram, a machine of strength 
sufficient to beat down walls; in the mid- 
dle a draw-bridge, to be let down upon 
tHe wall of the city attacked, in order to 
oPen a passage into the town for the as- 
sailants: at top a body of men, who, be- 
ing placed above the besieged, harassed 
them without running any risk. An an- 
cient historian hath transmitted to us an 
action of. an engineer at Alexandria, 
which deserves a place here. In defend- 
ing that city against the army of Julius 
Cesar, who attacked it, he by means of 
wheels, pumps, and other machines drew 
from the sea a prodigious quantity of 
water, which he afterwards turned upon 
the adverse army to their extreme annoy- 
ance. In short, the art.of war gave oec- 
casion for a great number of proofs of 
this kind, which cannot but excite in us 
the highest idea of the enterprising ge- 
nius of the ancients, and the vigour with 
which they put their designs in execu- 
tion. The invention of pumps by Ctesi- 
bias ; and that of water-clocks, automati- 
cal figures, wind-machines, cranes, &c. 
by Heron, who lived in the second cen- 
tury ; and the other discoveries of the 
Grecian geometricians, are so very nu- 
merous, that it would exceed our limits 
even to mention them. 




















eflorts of a Koman general, the resources 





Should we pass to other considerations, 


the one in its pyramids, the other in the 
ruins of Palmyra and Balbec. Italy is 
filled with monuments, and the ruins of 
monuments, which aid us in comprehend- 
ing the former magnificence of that peo- 
ple ; and ancient Rome even now attracts 
much more of our admiration than the 
modern. 

The greatest cities of Europe give but 
a faint idea of that grandeur, which all 
historians unanimously ascribe to the fa- 
mous city of Babylon, which being fifteen 
leagues in circumference, was encompass- 
ed with walls two hundred feet in height, 
and fifty in breadth, whose sides were 
adorned with gardens of a prodigious ex- 
tent, which arose in terraces one above 
another, to the very summit of the the 
walls; and for the watering of those gar- 
dens they had contrived machines, which 
raised the water of the Euphrates to the 
very highest of those terraces; a height 
equalling that to which the water is car- 
ried by the machine of Marly. The 
tower of Belus, arising out of the middle 
of a temple, was of so vast a height, that 
some ancient authors have not ventured 
to assign the measure of it ; others put 
it at athousand paces. 

Ecbatane, the capital of Media, was 
of immense magnificence, being eight 
leagues in circumference, and surrounded 
with seven walls, in form of an amphi- 
theatre, the battlements of which were 
of various colours, white, black, scarlet, 
blue, and orange ; but all of them cover- 
ed with silver or with gold. Persepolis 
was also a city, which all historians speak 
of as one of the most ancient and noble 
of Asia. There remains the ruins of one 
of its palaces,which measured six hundred 
paces in front, and still displays the relics 
of its ancient grandeur. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Gold and Silver Fish.—This small 
fish was originally domesticated by the 
Chinese, and generally kept for orna- 
ment by great people in their courts and 
gardens. They breed them in small 
ponds made for the purpose ; in basins 
and even in porcelain vessels. The 
male is of a bright red colour from the 
head to the middle of the body, the rest 
is of a gold colour, but it is so bright and 
splendid, that the finest gilding, accord- 
ing to F. le Comte, cannot approach it. 





of its body resemble the lustre of silver. 
F. du Halde, however, observes that a 
red and white colour are not always the 
distinguishing marks of the male and fe- 
male : but that the latter were known by 
several white spots which are seen round 
the orifices that serve them as organs of 
hearing, and the male, by having these 
spots much brighter. Gold-fish are light 
and lively ; they love to sport on the 
surface of the water, soon become fami- 
liarized, and may even be accustomed to 
come and receive their food on sounding 
a small rattle. Great care is necessary 
to preserve them ; for they are extreme- 
ly delicate, and sensible of the least inju- 
ry of the air ; a loud noise, such as thun- 
der or cannons, a strong smell, a violent 
shaking of the vessel, or a single touch, 
will ofttimes destroy them. These fish 
live with little nourishment ; those small 
worms, which are engendered in the wa- 
ter, or the earthy particles that are mix- 
ed with it, are sufficient for their food. 
The Chinese, however, take care from 
time to time to throw into the reservoirs 
and basins where they are kept, small 
balls of paste, which they are very fond 
of when dissolved ; they also give them 
lean pork, dried in the sun, and reduced 











warmer situation, where they are gene- 
rally shut up in porcelain vessels. Dor- 
ing this season they receive no nourish- 
ment ; however, in the spring, when re- 
turned to their former birth, they sport 
and play with the same strength and live- 
liness as in the preceding year. In 
warm countries these fish multiply fast, 
provided care be taken to collect the 
spawn, which floats on the water, and 
which they almost entirely devour. 
This spawn is put into a vessel exposed 
to the sun, and preserved there until vi- 
vified by the heat. Gold-fish, however, 
seldom multiply when they are kept in 
close wases. In order to render them 
fruitful they must be put into reservoirs 
of considerable depth, and which are 
constantly supplied with fresh water. 

At a certain time of the year, a pro- 
digious number of barks may be seen in 
the great river Yang-tse-triang, which go 
thither to purchase the spawn of these 
fish. Towards the month of May, the 
neighbouring inhabitants shut up the ri- 
ver in several places with mats and hur- 
dies, which occupy an extent of almost 
nine or ten leagues ; and they leave only 
a space in the middle for the passage of 
barks. The spawn of the fish, which 
the Chinese can distinguish at first sight, 
althongh a stranger could perceive no 
traces of it in the water, is stopped by 
these hurdles. T.¢ water mixed with 
spawn is then drawn up, and after being 
put into large vessels is sold to merchants, 
who transport it to every part of the em- 
pire. The water is sold by measure, to 
those who wish to stock their ponds and 
reservoirs with fish. Notwithstanding 
the tenderness of these fish they are now 
naturalized in this country. 

Nothing can be more amusing than a 
glass bow) containing these fish; the 
double refractions of the glass and water 
represent them, when moving, in a sbift- 
ing and changeable variety of dimensions, 
shades, and colours; while the two me- 
diums, assisted by the concavo-convex 
shape of the vessel, magnify and distort 
them vastly ; not to mention that the in- 
troduction of another element and its in- 
habitants into our parlours, engages the 
fancy in a very agreeable manner. 
Some people exhibit these fish in a fanci- 
ful manner : they have a glass bowl with 
a large hollow space in the centre, that 
does not communicate with the water. 
In this cavity they put a bird occasionally ; 
so that you may see a goldfinch or a lin- 
net hopping in the midst of the water, 


The female is white : but its tai! and half||an¢ the fish swimming in a circle round it 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
oe 


Digestive Powers of the Stomach.—In 
the human object the stomach is capable 
of acting upon bone; of which fact, the 
following is an example :—On the 28th 
of March last, a little girl, nearly fogr 
years of age, accidentally swallowed a 
domino, which passed the bowels in 
rather more than three days. The med- 
ical attendant (Mr. Maiden, of Stratford 
England), observing that it was much 
smaller in size than the other dominos, of 
which it bad been one in the set, was in- 
duced to weigh it, and found that its weight 
was only 34 grains, whilst that of the 
other was 56 grains, so that it lost by di- 
gestion 22 grains. Those surfaces of 
the domino, which, when swallowed, 
were hollow and blackered, as usual, 
were found prominent like battons. 


—~—— 

Tenacity of animal Life.—During the 
last summer, a surgeon in Maybole, in 
possession of a living adder, put it into a 
large globular glass bottle, for the pur- 
pose of shewing it, in a living state, to his 


to a fine powder, and sometimes snails ;}jacquaintances, and at the same time to 
the slime these last leave at the bottom of ascertain how Jong it would exist without 
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nourisbment in a sphere so contracted. 
To soften its durance as much as possi- 
ble, a small quantity of loose fog was put 
into the bottle, on which the miniature 
tempter might rest and coil his spangled 
form, as he was wont ere his slavery be- 
gan. Incredible as it may appear, it ex- 
isted in this manner for the space of 101 
days, apparently enjoying excellent 
health. Asa proof that its time was not 
spent in torpor, it uever failed to repel 
every personal insult, with hissing indig- 
nation. Its liveliest moments were when 
it lay basking in the sunshine, and it was 
then particularly tenacious of repose. 
——_ 

To Fatten Poultry.—An experiment 
has lately been tried of feeding geese 
with turnips, cut in small pieces like 
dice, but less in size, and put into a 
trough of water; with this food alone, 
the effect was, that six geese, each 
when lean weighing only 9ibs. actuall . 
gained 20lbs. mann I os A three esky will produce, with the same force, ef- 
fattening. Malt is an excellent food for fects double to those of any hitherto 
geese and turkeys ; grains are prefer known. They act and move by men, 








Changes in the declinations of some of 
the Fixed Stars.—Mr. Pond has publish- 
ed a series of observations, from which 
he deduces a change of declination south-| 
ward, which is not explained by the re- 
ceived doctrines of Astronomy. 
~~ 

Measurement of a degree in Livonia.— 
The Russian Government has charged Mr. 
Struve of Dorpat, with the measurement 
of adegree of the meridian in Livonia. 
Mr. Struve began his operations in 1822. 


—~_ 

Hydraulics—The Royal and Central 
Society of Agriculture at Pariz, in its 
public sitting of April 6, (wherein the 
Minster of Interior presided,) adjudged 
to M. Arnollet, engineer of bridges and 
causeways, the first prize of the compe- 
tition that has been open for several 
years, for the perfecting of hydraulic 
machines. It appears from his Report, 
that the machinery invented by M. A. 





red for the sake of economy, unless for horses, steam-engines, and by agents of 
immediate and rapid fattening: the variable powers, such as wind, water, in 
grains\should be boiled afresh. Other different degrees of force, varying ac- 
cheap articles for fattening are oatmeal cording to the condition of the moving 
and treacle ; barley-meal and milk ; boil-|; PO¥°- This system of machinery will 
ed oats, and ground malt corn before being apply to irrigations and drainings, where 
given to fowls should always be crushed the water is of moderate depth, to mer- 
and soaked in water. The food wiil thus||Chant-ships, or those of higher decks, to 
go further, and it will help digestion. draw water from the deepest wells, or 
Hens fed thus have been known to lay||*@sé It to the highest. 
during the whole of the winter months. 
— 

Mining Works of Scilly. —A company 
is forming for the purpose of exploring 
the ancient mining works of Scilly, and 
for prosecuting discoveries. The Islands 
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themselves: if they are just, whatever can be said agains* 
them, does no defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work Mazauis D’ArGENs 














Cornish miners, under whose directions 
the rubbish has been cleared away from 
an old working at Tresco, and several 
tin veins have been brought to light, 
together with some specimens-of tin of 
the first quality, which were submitted 
to the Geological Society of Cornwall, at 
their last meeting.—The soil of the 
Scilly Islands approximates to that of the 
tin district of the Land’s End, and the 
general appearances are certainly such 
as to warrant the adoption of means for 
a vigorous prosecution of mining opera- 
tions in these long neglected Islands ; 
and should the results accord with the 


An Essay on Salt, containing notices of its 
origin, formation, &c. By Jeremiah Van 


have been visited by some experienced 
Rensselaer, M. D. New-York, 1823. 


Salt is an article in such general use, 
that, at first sight, an Essay respecting it 
might be considered superfluous ; but 
although we are all familiar with it, and 
consume less or more of it daily, there 
are few, we believe, who have paid much 
attention to its origin, formation, and geo- 
logical position ; or to its uses in the arts, 
manufactures, and agriculture. In the 
Essay now before us, Dr. Van Rensselaer 
has embraced all these topics, and in the 
compass of eighty pages has presented a 
variety of statements, relative to salt, par- 
ticularly the salines of America, which 
render his treatise valuable and interest- 
ing to the man of science, the manufac- 
turerand theagriculturist. There is here 
no fine spun theory ; no visionary specu- 
lations calculated to bewilder and con- 
found the understanding. A body of facts 
are given, in a style suited to the capaci- 
ties of those for whom they were intend- 
ed, and which, indeed, any one may com- 
prehend. 

After a rapid sketch of the different 
salt foundations in Europe, Africa, and in 
the East, the attention of the reader is di- 
rected to those-of the United States. In 
other countries, salt is not only «tained 
from springs, and from sea water, out en- 
tire rocks of it are found in many places. 
Here, howevef, there is no rock salt ; at 
least none of any consequence deserving 
of the name. Dr. V. R. noticesthe mass- 
es discovered by Major Long, jp his ex- 
ploring expedition, and some incrustations 
in Upper Louisiana ; but as these exhibi- 
ted a chrystaline structure interiorly, he 
is unwilling, and, we think, properly, to 
acknowledge them as rock salt. With 
the ey:ception of sea or bay salt, all the 
salt ;roduced in our country has been 
obtained by the evaporation of natural 
brine. —The American salt formation he 
lays down as extending over the continent 
from the Alleganies to the North Pacific, 
between 31 and 45 north latitude. The 
quantity of salt consumed in the United 
States during the year 1822, he estimates 
t 6,500,000 bushels ; about two-thirds 


commencement, a most desirable 
source of employment and profit will 
be opened to many of the labouring 
islanders. 

~<— 

Curing Butter.—Reduce separately to 
fine powder in a dry mortar two pounds 
of the best or whitest common salt, one 
pound of saltpetre, and one pound of 
lump sugar. Sift these ingredients, one 
above another, on two sheets of paper 
joined together ; and then mix them well 
with the hands, or with a spatula: pre- 
serve the whole in a covered jar placed 
in a dry situation. One ounce of this 
composition is-to be proportioned to 
every pound of butter, and the whole is 
to be well worked into the mass; the 
butter is then to be well packed in 
casks, &&.. in the usual way. This me- 
thod is practised in many parts of Scot- 
land, and is found to preserve the but- 
ter much better than by using com- 
mon salt alone.—It appears of a rich 
marrowy consistence and fine coloor ; 
never acquires a brittle hardness, nor 
tastes salt, and has been kept three 
years as sweet as at first. 

~— 

Platina.—Mr. Dobereiner, professor 
of chemistry at the University of Jena, 
has ascertained that platina is the heavi- 
est of all elementary substances ; when 
reduced into very fine particles, produces 
by simple contact with hydrogen gas, an 
electrical or dynamic combination, which, 
if brought into contact with hydrogen 
gas, or with atmospheric air, instantly 
dissolves itself, yielding fire and water. 























of which were imported from 


alone of upwards of four millions of bush- 
els, which cost $600,000 ; the whole of 
which might be easily saved, and an ex-| 


tensive export (rade'carried on, if proper|| 
| African Tale. Sawney at Doncaster. 


attention were paid to the domestic manu-| 
facture of the article. Our author states,| 
that on the coast of North Carolina, salt 
works were erected in 1810, of an extent 
to afford nearly asufficiency for the whole 
country. 

Besides these, Dr. V. R. enumerates 
the extensive salt works of Massachusetts, 
those of Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Chio, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
the inexhaustible springs in this State, all 
of which are capable of yielding immense 
quantities of salt. By a late statement 
we observe that Salina could be made 
to yield three millions of bushels annually. 
the tax on which alone would give a clear 
annual income of $375,000. Why, in the 
face of these facts, we should be paying 
money to foreigners for an article which 
we possess in such abundance, and which 
can be brought to our doors at a much 
lower rate than that imported, seems ut- 
terly inconceivable. It is to be hoped, 
now that the canal communication is open- 
ed, men of capital will consider it their 
interest to embark in this productive and 
valuable manufacture ; and that, as one 
half of the quantity izaported in the course 
of a year into the country, may be ob- 
tained in this state, the other half may 
he produced in those parts of the union, 
where also ii is to be found in great abund- 
ance. 


We regret that our limits prevent us 
from gciug so fully as we could have wish- 
ed into the interesting statements contain- 
edin this Essay. Dr. V. R’s remarks 
on the uses of salt, are deserving the at- 
tention of every man of science ; and we 
would particularly recommend this part 
of the work to the notice of manufactu- 
rers and agriculturists, especially the 
latter, who will find the long agitated 
question respecting the use of salt as a 
manure, placed in a point of view which 
cannot fail to remove all doubts on the 
subject. It has been the improper appli- 
cation of salt in that way which has cre- 
ated so many opponents to its use, and 
retarded its introduction. We are satis- 
fied, however, that it is only necessary 
to peruse the observations of Dr. V. R. 
to have every difficulty completely obvi- 
ated, and to satisfy the most incredulous, 
that an article, which nature has diffused 
so widely over the surface of the globe, 
and from which animals derive so much 
benefit, cannot be otherwise, when appli- 
ed with judgment, than beneficial in the 
production of the vegetable tribes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bliss and White have published “ An 
Anniversary Discourse delivered before 
the Historical Society of New-York on 
the 6th December last; showing the 
origin, progress, antiquites, curiosities, 
and nature of the Common Law. By 
William Sampson Esq.” 

Also the third Edition of the eloquent 
and popular Discourse delivered at Sche- 
nectady, July 22d, 1823, before the New- 
York Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
By the Hon. De Wirt Crivton LL.D. 


The first number of “‘ The American 
Monthly Magazine, Edited by Dr. James 
McHenry,” author of ‘‘ the Wilderness,” 
and ‘‘ the Spectre of the Forest,” has just 
appeared at Philadelphia. It extends to 
96 pages; is got up with considerable 
taste ; and is embellished with a beauti- 
ful engraving, designed by G. Fairman, 
and executed by Fairman and Childs of 
Philadelphia. We shall notice the con- 
tents hereafter. 

Mr. Wiley has published the “ Pilot, a 
Tale of of the Sea,” in 2 vols. By the 
author of the Spy, the Pioneers &c, 
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‘EDITORIAL NOTICES, 
J ae : “ er. : 
"No. 41 Vol. IE. of the Minerva will contain 
the following articles: 


PoruLaR TauEs.—-Selico and Berissa; en 


THE TRAVELLER.—A Day in Lisbon during 
1823, 

THE Drama.—London Theatres. Dramatic 
Anecdotes G2 

BroGraPHy.— Memoirs of William Falconer. 

ARTS AND SciENncES.—--Condensation of 
Gases. Ice Caves at the Source of the Jumna, &e. 
Comets and Planets. Improvements in Gas 
Lights. Properties of Steel. Curiosities for 
the Ingenious. No. II. Scientific and Literary 
Notices from Foreign Journals. — 

LireRaTURE.—~Homer and his Writings. 
No. I. 

CorRESPoNDENCE.—-A Rabbit Hunt; by 
Christian Von Tromp, 

Portry.—On the Banks of the Fair Skanea- 
teles Lake: by“ Clio.” The Song of the Maniac; 
by “C. T. R.” To a Friend on the New Year. 
Song ; by ‘‘Lewison.” The Forum; by ‘* Teaz- 
ler & Co.” Greece; by ‘‘ Myrene.” 

GLEANER, REcoRD, Eniemas, CHRoNne- 
LOGY. é 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We can assure C. T 
R. that the omission to which he alludes arose 
entirely from accident, his communication not 
having reached our hands till after our last num- 
ber was printed. We highly value his corres- 
pondence, 

‘*To whom it applies,” is received, and will 
have an early insertion. 
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It is proposed to erect a statue of Benjamin 
Franklia in Franklin square, to belighted with 
gas, which, it is believed, will give a light of 
such brilliant magnitude as to extend itself 
500 feet every way from its centre. 


A comet was discovered about the end of 
last month, and has been distinctly observed 
in several parts of the United States. It is 
near the two stars on the head of the Serpent. 
At 5 a. M. it bears E. of N. It is travelling 
towards the Earth, and may shortly be seen at 
midnight. 


A fine portrait of Columbus has been trans- 
mitted by George E. Barrell, U. S. Consul at 
Malaga, to the Secretary of State, for the pur- 
pose of having it placed among the portraits of 
other distinguished men in the Capitol. 


In the counties of Worcester, Middlesex, 
Norfolk and Bristol, Mass. there have been 
manufactured about 300,000 bonnets ia year. 


The arrangements for maunfacturing Flan- 
nels, in Massachusetts are now so extended 
that, 30,000 pieces will be made this -year 
within 40 miles of Boston. 


The Coal Mine in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, is found to be of great extent. The 
coal itself is equal to the Lehigh coal, and is 
valuable in furnaces and forges, and for most 
manufacturing and domestic purposes. 


In the township of Aurora, Portage county, 
Ohio, there has been made, during the past 
season, one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds of cheese. 


It is contemplated to connect the Cayuga 
and Seneca Lakes with the Erie Canal, by a 
Branch Canal of only 20 miles in length em- 
bracing a navigation of 100 miles, through 
one of the most fertile districts of the state, 


—_ 
MARRIED, 


Mr. John Perkins to Mrs. Maria Lovisa F. 
Sibbald. 

Mr. William Dewitt to Miss Elizabeth Pa- 
tridge. 

r. Jacob Ferdon to Miss Sarah Durree. 

Mr. Richard D. Smith to Mss. Mary Frost. 

Mr. Joseph Worsley to Mrs. Helen Franklin, 

“Mr. James Van Riper to Mis Mary Wheeler, 

Mr. Thomas M’Kee to Miss Eliza Brown. 


DIED, 


Mr. William Kerr, aged 5] years, 

Mrs. Hannah Henkins, 

Miss Sarah Briers, aged 43 years, 

Mr, Jeremiah Brush. 

Mr. Jasnes Carnes, aged 23 years, 

Mr. Daniel Norcross, aged 47 years. 
William Tillinghurst Slocum, aged 18 years, 
Mrs, Sarah Hanifeen, 
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POETRY. 


** Itis bP ong of POETRY to hallow every pisee in 
whien it : to breathe nature an clone more 
«oxquisite thao the perfume of rose, and to she! over 
it a tint more magical tban the blush of morning.’ 

CE AR AY eR 4 7 mo 


For the Minerva. 
BRITAN NIA. 
High on a cliff, that o’er the western wave 
Raised its white summit mid the storms of time, 
And the loud dashings of the ocean’s foam, 
Britannia sat. Loose flowed her azure robe 
And golden tresses in the gentle breeze, 
And round ‘her brow was placed the naval crown, 
On European seas by conquest won, 
And in her hand the trident. At her side 
Was War, in burnished armour, on a steed, 
Caparisoned for combat, wielding fierce 
The sword of public justice.—Liberty [figh: 
Poised her right wings as though to mount iv 
The western sky, turning a fearfui glance 
Of sorrow , mixt with hope, back on the land 
She seemed about for ever to desert. 
The Queen of Isles her eye o’er the broad sea, 
Where its rough billows grow in distance smooth, 
And fade in the azure of the western sky, 
Inquiring turned. On its profound expanse 
She saw her ships, in their full swell and pride, 
Sailing most gallantly, as the dark wave 
Heaved ite resistless force before the wind, 
aulting in the splendours of its load ! 
And oa the other hand surveying wide, 
The golden harvest rocking in the breeze, 
Acad the ronk grass green waving in the mead, 
The smoke izir curling, in the quiet vale, 
From many a happy cot, and cities spread, 
Like stars throughout the firmameut, in light 
And beauty sparkling, or like diamonds rich 
Around a monaich’s brow, glittering in wealth 
And splendour, on this velvet crown of verdure. 
As thus she gazed, a sudden gloom came o’er, 
Shadowing the silvery brightness of ber brow, 
As though she feared some ill might mar this beau- 
That tyranny, perhaps, arrayed in all [ty; 
The gorgeous trappings of the East, might come, 
E’en as the angel of the Lord went out, 
On wings of pestilence and with the sword 
Of death, and smote the Assyrian camp iu wrath, 
T’ o’erwhelm in desolation and in blight 
Her fields and cities, sweeping from the sea 
Each vestige of the gallant fleet that now 
Proud rides the ocean, as one would a steed 
That knows its rider. Fixing then her eye 
As though to reach the distant happy shore 
Beyond the circle where so softly blend 
Together air and water, thus she spoke : 
“Child of the West! as a fond mother views 
A son, the pride and fulness of her heart— 
An only son, whose manhood had grown up 
Beneath her eye, on whose fair forehead beams 
Power, and beauty in his face ; whose heart 
The home of virtue and the seat of love; 
Whose soul, ennobled by intelligence, 
Aud fired by liberty, would be a light, 
To show the nations truth’s instructive page, 





Where they might read a iessou, which would make 


Monarchs turn pale to read, like king Belshazzar 
When mid the riot of bis wines and wives 
The awful hand along the palace wall 


The lesson of the rights of man! So view 

I thee, thou worthy offspring of a land, 
Renowned for freedom, knowledge, virtue, powei 

If e’er thy parent land should fall in glory— 
Should barter freedom for a paltry toy, 

And lose the sacrad energy, which long, 
Though oft misguided, has impelled her on, 
Serene, undaunted mid the frowns of tyrants, 
And the mad ravings of war’s tiger thirst, 

To follow the bold course, to which the torch 
Of reason and of nature points—the path 

Of freedom, still I should behold 

Her youthful virtue live in thee—should see 
A nation in its beauty and its strength, 

Stand forth, effulgent in the pride of power, 
And in the grece of art, an Atlas prop 

To freedom’s falling arch, and light its dome 
With learning’s ray, and decorate its walls 
With genius’ noblest works—the fairest forms 
The artist's pencil into life can touch, 

Or with such strong expression fire, that charms, 
Infused into the marble, rival nature’s. 
But chief should I direct my eye to thee, 
To see that lofty independence spring, 
That rouses at the very sound of chains, 


[fate— 
Traced the mysterious words, that weighed his 


That clanks them—to see thee go, as went 

The flaming cloud before the Israelites, 

To guide them to the promised land, and be 

As was Jehovah's glory on the mount, 

Devouring fire unto their enemies ! 

Then in my offspring proud | should rejoice. 

But freedom lives on British soil as yet; 

And while I see this Allied curse of man 

Stretch forth its ivon hand, to blight the bliss, 

And grasp the treasures of thy lovely shore, 

And cast its hated chain across the sea ; 

To bind the vigour of the full grown limbs 

Of thy new Southern kindred—seeing this, 

And trembling for my own fair Island home, 

I call on thee to join thy youthful strength, 

To my maturer power, and thwart the aim 

Of those who seek the ruin of their peace! 

Their armies, superstition’s ignorant bands, 

Would fly before the force of freeborn men, 

Driven like the night-cloud by the star of day. 

The frost of jealousy, that long has chilled 

The genial current of my sympathy ; ; 

The cutting sense of wounded pride, that thou 

Shouldst scorn thy parent, and against my will 

Shouldst sever from my bosom, now no more 

Dwell in my heart, and in these fallen days 

When every generous flow of feeling meets 

With cold repulse, each lofty sentiment 

Is treason in the sight of those that rule, 

My heart would turn to thee, as finding there 

Companionship in thought. Then bid thy sons 

Acray themselves in armour—be prepared, 

With mine united in the kindred ties 

Of birth, of language, and the sacred bond 

Of sister feeling, to ascend the Andes, 

And spread the fleet on Plata’s silver flood, 

And save a land designed for noble deeds— 

Whose scenery would alone impress the soul 

With loftier images of things, and stretch its powers 

By the magnificence of nature’s works, 

Into the bold sublimity of freedom !” [voice. 

Thus spoke the Queen of Isles, and hushed her 

War blew a trumpet blast and brandished fierce 

His sword, and Liberty, while listening, let 

Her pinions gradual fall upon her side, 

And promised in a smile not yet to leave 

Her long-loved patroness, if war would sound 

On Britain’s shore, his trumpet in her cause! 
Cu10. 

> 
For the Minerva, 


THE REVOLVING YEAR. 


Lo! how the moments fleet ! 
he changeful hours attending, 
Their bright forms still retreat, 
With the dim distance blending, 
And deep in Lethe’s stream, 
Sink in oblivious slumbers : 
Like dark and gloomy dream 
Or air harp’s closing numbers, 
Some dwell with us a time, 
And sprightly visions banish ; 
Some tread with pace sublime, 
Aud gift us, ere they vanish. 
While one the mildew shower 
Sheds o’er the sunken spisit, 
> The next, with many a flower, 
Comes garlanded to cheer it. 
And O! the sweets they bring, 
Each welcome fairy comer! 
The azure light of spring ; 
The flora! flush of summer ; 
: And Autumn’s rich supplies, 
They gaily yield with gladness ; 
And Winter's social joys, 
Mid rifled Nature's sadness. 
They bring the buoyant hope, 
Than spring’s blue heaven sweeter ; 
Enjoyment’s buds they ope, 
Than Summer blossoms fleeter ; 
Experience, slow to come, 
They bring, and sages borrow; 
And mid a wintry doom 
They whisper us “ to-morrow !” 
Then well may we rejoice, 
Thus far to find them ours, 
And hail with cheerful voice, 
The yet advancing hours. 
And for the New Year, pour 
Salutes of merry greeting, 
When round the globe, once more, 
He comes,—a joyous meeting. 
But lowering skies appear, 
And dreary winds are blowing ;— 
He comes—like age austere, 








And secks to paralyze the accursed arm 





He sheds a scene of death, 
A wise and great decreeing!— 


CHRONOLOGY. 





He lulls with gelid breath 

The germs of future being. 
Beneath his torpid hand 

They'll rest, securely sleeping, 


And genial dews are weeping. 
So frowns the rocky crest 
Of mountain o’er the valley ; 


Thence founts of plenty sally. 
So, in its savage strength 
The gnarled trunk that towers, 


And fruitage yield, and flowers, 
Or as the lictor ‘rude, 

Neath dedicated arches, 
Drove back the multitude, 

That stayed triumphal marches; 
So this stern primal day, 

So wild and so untender, 
But forms a smoother way, 

For all the season’s splendour. 
O! ever thus, might we 

When ills around us darken, 
Look forward trustingly, 

And Hope’s gay stories hearken ! 
And, ever thus, serene 

When joy seems flying from us, 
Let Fancy deck the scene, 

With rainbow hues of promise. 


MYRENE. 
a 


LGpigrams. 
—_ 
Phillis’s Age 
How old may Phillis be, you ask, 
Whose beauty thus all hearts engages? 
To answer is noeasy task, 
For Phillis really hastwo ages. 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch’d in stays, 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on ; 
All day let envy view her face, 
And Phillis is but twenty-one. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aside, 
At night astronomers agree, 
The evening has the day belied, 
And Piiilis is some forty-three. 
4 vapour fit. 

Hardly the Gods have dealt with man, 
However short the life they gave ; 
For many a woe has mark’d the span, 

And colds the comfort of the grave. 


When ask’d what lot for man was best, 
Silenus sagely made reply: 

Not to be born, was the most blest; 
The next was soon as born to die. 


Procrastination. 
When Sloth puts urgent business by, 
To-morrow’s a new day, she'll cry, 
And all her morrows prove it true— 
They’re never used, and therefore new ! 
LL 
ENIGMAS, 








** And justiy the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Deéspise not the value of thingst bat are small.’’ 





Answers lo Puczeles &c. in our last, 


PuzzLe 1.—It was for Esther (forester.) 

PUZZLE 11.—It was one (won.) 

PuzzLe 111.—It is usually painful (panefull). 

PuzzLE 1v.—Because they are both generally 

read (red.) 

NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 


My first is grac’d by Bishops, Lords and Kings, 
My second stems the torrent of the main, 
My whole developes love’s eudearing things ; 
Must end in marriage or in secret pain. 


i. 
A Beast, whose approach, fills all others with terror; 
An object that’s worshipp’d thro’ blindness and error; 
A bird that for grandeur in swimming is known, 
A Beast that diversion affords to a town. 
A Bird that by nature is solid and grave, 
And a God that presides o’er the watery wave. 
If your learning can shew, or your genius divine, 
The object implied in each metrical line, 
From the letters initial, will plainly be shown, 
The name of a City in Europe well known. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
ReEavirEp the simple addition of the nine 
digits, to add to 80; not one figure to be added 





Not youht, all warm and g! owing 


There clouds of promise rest, ——— The battle 


Shall swell with buds at length, — 


The Christian Era. 


1813 Bonaparte commanded the French in per- 


son, August 27. 


Till sunny skies smile bland, —— A French corps of 15,000 men, under Gen- 


eral Vandamme, which had pursued the 
allies into the passes of Bohemia, compell- 
ed to surrender, with the loss of 60 pieces 
of cannon, August 30. 
Dennevitz, im which the 
French, under Ney, are defeated by Berna- 
dotte on this and a few preceding days 
with the loss of about 20,000 men and 50 
ieces of cannon, September 6. 

Russians entered Cassel, when Je- 

rome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, makes 


—— his escape, 30th September. 
—— Battle of Leipsic, when the Sazons and 


Westphalians deserted to the allies by 
regiments, in which the French were de- 
feated with the loss of upwards of 60,0U0 
men and 250 pieces of cannon, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th October. Bonaparte began his 
retreat across the Elster on the succeeding 
night by a single bridge which was blown 
up by the allies before a great part of his 
army could get over. The destruction was 
dreadful. he remnant of the French 
army arrived at Ertrerth, October 24 


-—— Bonaparte cuts his way through the Bava- 


rians under Wrede, with the loss of many 
thousands at Hanau, October 30. 


~—— Bonaparte arrives at Paris, November 9, 


meets the legislative body, December 10, 
when he informs them, that “ defections 
without paralle! had rendered his victories 
useless.” He adds, “‘a year ago all Eu- 
rope was with us, now all Europe is against 
us. 

— The allied sovereigns declare at Frankfort, 
that they were willing to make peace on the 
basis, that France should be confined with- 
in her ancient limits, November 9. 


—— The Prince of Orange lands in Holiand af- 


ter an exile of 19 years, 1st December. 


—— Severe, but indecisive battles between Well- 


ington and Soult, near Bayonne, from the 
11th to 14th December. 


—— Treaty of peace and friendship between 


Ferdinand VII. and Bonaparte, when the 
former and his successors are declared 
legitimate sovereigns of Spain, &c. De- 
cember 11. 


—— Bonaparte issues a proclamation, calling 


upon the French to repel invasion, and de- 
claring that he no longer contemplates the 
retaining of his conquests, December 30. 
1814 Bonaparte leaves Paris to oppose the allies, 
who had entered France, January 25, aud 
Louis XVIII, repairs to the allied army in 
Switzerland, January 30. 

—— Dreadful, but indecisive battles between the 
French and allies near Brienne, from 27th 
January to 3d February. 

—— Almost one continued scene of carnage be- 
tween the French and the allies, in the vi- 
cinity of Paris, from 3d to 19th February. 
—— A splendid victory obtained over Bona- 
parte, near Laon, by the allies under Blu- 
cher, when the French lost 70 pieces of 
cannon, ad immense waggon train, and 
prisoners without number, 9th March. The 
battles of Soissons, Meaux and Charenton 
successively follow, in all of which the 
French are defeated with great slaughter. 
—— The battle of Tarbes, when the allies, 
under Wellington, defeat the French in al! 
directions, March 20. 

—— Desperate engagements near Paris, between 
the allies and the French, on the 28th, 
29th, and 30th March, in which the latter 
are defeated. ‘The French solicit a capita- 
lation, March 31, which is granted by the 
emperor of Russia and king of Prussia. 
—— Bonaparte resigns the thrones of France 
and ag pe April, and the French senate 
invites Louis XVIII. as their sovereign, 
April 6. 

—— Treaty between the allies and Bonaparte, 
by which he is allowed 2 millions of france 
(400,000 dollars) annually, and his wife 
and other relations 2 millions and a 
half (500,000 dollars). To him and his 
fanily, the sovereignty of the island of 
Elba, and the dutchies of Parma, Placen- 
tia and Guastala are likewise assigned, 
April 11. 

—— A bloody battle fought at Toulouse, April 
11, between Wellington and Soult, who 
had not been apprised of the late events of 
Paris, in which Soult was defeated with 
inmense loss. 

—— Prelimivary treaty of peace between 
France and the allied powers, concluded 
at Paris, April 25, on May 4 king Louis 
XVIII. enters his capital. 

—— The allied powers guaranty Norway to 
Sweden, April 28. 
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